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Carl Muilles in America 


By Meyric R. RoGers 


Author of “Carl Milles, An Interpretation of His Work” 


HE EXHIBITION OF CARL MILLES’ work recently 

held in the Art Institute of Chicago marked the tenth anniver- 

sary of the sculptor’s settlement in this country. Though it was 
preceded by exhibitions in Baltimore, Boston, and New York during 
the previous winter and spring, the Chicago exhibition was of particu- 
lar significance because it was in this city that Milles made his Amer- 
ican début with the Diana Fountain in the Michigan Square Building 
in 1930, and the Triton Fountain in the Art Institute the following 
year. 

Though, as professor of sculpture in Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
the sculptor has lived in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, for the last ten 
years, it was from Chicago that he actually stepped into the conscious- 
ness of the American public in connection with his first visit to this 
country in 1929. It is therefore particularly appropriate that the 
results of the first decade of the sculptor’s work in this country should 
have been assembled around the Triton Fountain which gave the 
American public its first opportunity to enjoy the work of this great 
creator of fountains. 

Not all of the pieces shown were created in these last years. Not only 
was it possible to bring together but a relatively small fraction of the 
total monumental production of this period, but it was felt advisable 
to include a number of earlier pieces to serve as a reminder of the 
noiable achievement which lies behind the sculptor’s work in America. 
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Milles Sculpture in McKinlock Court of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Special Exhibition 


Courtesy of the Art Institute 


When Milles turned his face to the western shores of the Atlantic, 
he had completed all but one of the works which now attest his genius 
in his native land. The central figure of the Poseidon Fountain in 
Gothenburg was finished by 1930, and, though the Orpheus Fountain 
was not to be completed until 1936, he had won the competition for it 
as early as 1926. Readers who are acquainted with Milles’ career in 
Sweden are already familiar with those extraordinary works which 
made him without question the leading Swedish sculptor since Sergel. 
This production had been so varied and so prolific that it would seem as 
though such enormous efforts must have already exhausted the sculp- 
tor’s creative capacity, and that all that could be expected further was 
a series of adept repetitions. Over a period of twenty-five years, the 
sculptor had produced far more than the majority of his most able 
colleagues had been able to bring into being during an entire lifetime; 
and therefore, in the natural course of things, the springs of his creative 
energies must be on the verge of exhaustion. 

Such an expectation at the time of Milles’ arrival in America would 
have been reasonable and logical, but the record of these last years 
shows how fallacious such a normal judgment would have been. Ac- 
tually, the record shows an average of one monumental work a year 
since 1931, which numerically equals that of the former decade. But it 
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is more remarkable that these latest works, instead of being, as might 
have been anticipated, merely variations and elaborations of earlier 
concepts, show a marked increase in imaginative scope and an even 
greater vitality. 

In a way it was perhaps fortunate for the sculptor that he began his 
work in this country at a time when the Great Depression was ap- 
proaching its lowest ebb, otherwise he probably would have been so 
overwhelmed with commissions that there would have been little oppor- 
tunity for him to get the feel of this country, for which a certain amount 
of contemplative leisure was necessary. For his own well-being also, a 
period of relaxation was necessary to enable him to make those personal 
readjustments to a new way of life which had to be faced. We see that 
this beneficial, if unavoidable, slowing down cannot in any way be 
said to have changed the net tempo of his work. 

The first work conceived and executed in his new home in Cranbrook 
was the Jonah Fountain. This was commissioned by the Cranbrook 
Foundation for the Kingswood School for Girls but now forms the 
terminal feature of the main avenue of the Cranbrook Academy of Art. 
It consists of a bronze basin of irregular angulated plan supporting a 
group depicting Jonah forcibly ejected from the mouth of the whale. 
In this humorous version of the biblical story, there is little doubt that 
we have a symbol of the sculptor’s predicament in finding himself in 
an unfamiliar environment. It is typical of Milles’ character that the 
stresses of this period were thus translated into a humoresque. The 
Jonah indicates the vitality and the resilience with which he was facing 
his problems, in spite of his personal discomforts and the uncertainties 
of the future. While not a work of the first importance itself, it is 
significant on this account. 

Shortly after the completion of the Jonah, Milles began the develop- 
ment of his final studies for the Orpheus Fountain for the Concert House 
in Stockholm. It is not generally realized that, though the first studies 
for this superb work were made in Sweden in 1926, the development 
of the scheme and its final realization were the work of his first years in 
America. It was during this time that a serious eye disease brought him 
to the verge of blindness. Beneath the awe-inspiring grandeur of this 
monument, in the pathos and sense of struggle which imbue so many 
of its secondary figures, we can see the reflection of the sculptor’s 
sufferings under this threatened catastrophe. While it is well to remem- 
ber that the Orpheus was in fact a work of these first years in America, 
it must, however, be reckoned rather as the final and the greatest work 
of the sculptor’s Swedish career. 
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The Jonah Fountain. 1932. Jonah and the Whale 


Photograph by the Author 


In the same year that the Orpheus was unveiled in H6torget in 
Stockholm, the first monumental work to show fully the westward look 
of the sculptor was dedicated in the new City Hall of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. A colossal figure representing the Great Spirit rests on a base 
composed of six Indians invoking his presence. ‘The whole monument, 
approximately thirty-six feet in height, is carried out in Mexican onyx. 
Holding the symbolic pipe of peace, the figure is a superb embodiment 
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of the dignity of the aboriginal American carried out in a manner sug- 
gesting the ancient sculptures of this continent, yet at the same time 
completely of our day. The Peace Monument, though far removed 
from the usual treatments of the theme, already shows the sensitive 
grasp of the fundamental American tradition which Milles had 
attained. 

By the end of the next two years, the sculptor had given two more 
monumental works to his adopted country. The first and best known 
of these, but by no means the more important, is the memorial to the 
first Swedish settlement in this country erected on the occasion of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the arrival of the Kalmar Nyckel on 
the shores of the Delaware river in what is now the city of Wilmington. 
Erected on the historic site itself, the monument consists of a shaft of 
black granite approximately thirty feet in height surmounted by a 
representation of the Swedish “Mayflower” as she ploughed the waters 
of the earth in search of a new Sweden. The directness of the sculptor’s 
attack produced a work of great originality, and of a curiously sug- 
gestive torchlike silhouette. The successful sculptural rendering of a 
ship in full sail on a fragment of the ocean is no small achievement. 
Without in the least disguising the realism of the subject, it is interest- 
ing to note the high degree of abstraction with which the forms are 
rendered. The irregular concave sides of the shaft are interrupted at 
intervals with relief sculptures depicting incidents and personalities 
connected with the infant colony. 

While this work, a presentation of the Swedish people to the Amer- 
ican nation, is probably well known to every American of Swedish 
affiliation, the other monumental achievement of the same year is as 
yet comparatively little known. Fortunately the exhibition at the 
Chicago Art Institute was able to show the original plasters of four of 
the series of six bronze doors made for the State Finance Building in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Three of these doors, each consisting of 
two wings, twelve feet high by more than three feet wide, celebrate the 
agricultural interests of the State; the remaining three commemorate 
its industrial enterprise. This stupendous work, which was completed 
under great pressure in less than a year, is convincing of the sculptor’s 
poetic understanding of the fundamental spirit of America. Each of 
the four panels in low relief, and the single figure in full round which 
decorates each of the wings, are not only designs of great individuality, 
but have a freshness and spontaneity which is practically unique in 
works of this sort. Even in the industrial series, where the lyrical 
quality and humor with which Milles depicts man’s contest with nature 
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Harrisburg Doors. 1938. Industry 


Photograph by Courtesy of the Cranbrook Academy of Art 
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Tercentenary Monument, Wilmington, 1938 


Photograph by Courtesy of the Cranbrook Academy of Art 
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Tercentenary Monument. Detail. Gustavus Adolphus 


Photograph by Jean Jackson 


is replaced by the more somber story of man and the machine, this 
extraordinary directness and simplicity of expression is maintained. In 
spite of the defects in the final casting, it is safe to predict that these 
doors will in the course of time be given a high place in the story of 
twentieth century sculpture. 

In 1936 the sculptor was commissioned by the City of St. Louis to 
develop sketches made several years before for a fountain to celebrate 
the confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. This memorial 
to the sources of the city’s early prosperity was designed to ornament 
the Aloe Plaza, a rather long and narrow area resulting from slum 
clearance in front of the Union Station and particularly difficult to 
treat successfully. The two great waterways are represented by male 
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and female figures about ten feet in height, accompanied by groups of 
attendants symbolizing their tributaries. These groups approach each 
other near the center of a basin about two hundred feet long. From the 
figures themselves, and from supplementary nozzles, some ninety jets 
of water envelop the bronzes in clouds of spray. 

In the quality of the individual sculptures, as well as for its design 
as a whole, the fountain dedicated in the late spring of 1940 must-be 
considered as one of the master works of modern times, and certainly 
one of the greatest combinations of sculpture and water yet created in 
this country. In vitality and power it far surpasses the Halmstad and 
Gothenburg fountains and makes one wonder what further miracles 
the sculptor could accomplish given like opportunity. 

Late in 1940, after several years of work in the studio, Milles com- 
pleted a colossal group of sculptures in wood destined for the Time and 
Life Building in Radio City, New York. The group is composed of 
three units in such high relief as to be practically in the round. These 
sculptures were installed early this year in their place on one of the 
walls of the main entrance lobby at some distance above the floor. The 
central group depicts a horseman stopping in the middle of the forest 
to enjoy the song of a bird, representing the simple beauties of nature, 
while on either side the flanking figures of a nymph and satyr signify 
nature’s prolific abundance. Few wood carvings on this scale have been 
even attempted in the past. Entirely different in feeling from the 
St. Louis sculptures, though under way almost at the same time, these 
reliefs are a signal proof of their author’s protean technical skill, as 
well as his seemingly inexhaustible imaginative capacity and humor. 

In the midst of these monumental labors, Milles found time for many 
minor works and sketches. In 1938 he finished The Boar Hunt, a re- 
markable study in balance between abstract and representational de- 
sign. In 1940 he brought to completion a study made many years earlier 
for amonument to August Strindberg. This, representing the tragedy 
of genius unfulfilled at death, was developed finally as a memorial to 
the Swedish actor, Gésta Ekman. Apart from its literary significance, 
the bronze is a compelling figure study, as well as a remarkable solution 
of a problem in three-dimensional composition. Though not of colossal 
proportion, the Monument to Genius must be considered one of the 
sculptor’s principal works. 

To his credit in 1941, Milles already has a small fountain in silver 
pewter designed for the Art Museum of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and another fountain of more monumental proportions just unveiled 
ii Ann Arbor, Michigan. Though, unfortunately neither of these could 
he represented in the Art Institute exhibition, the sculptor’s latest 
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Meeting of the Waters Fountain. 1940 


Photograph by Jean Jackson 


activity was represented by a scale model for a fountain project, The 
Cloud and His Children, a strikingly novel concept in honor of “the 
gentle rain from heaven.” Here the rounded contours of the clouds are 
translated into those of the rain god and his progeny who, supported 
on a slender metal shaft, empty streams of water upon the thirsty earth. 

Though this brief outline of Milles’ creative activity since his arrival 
in this country is by no means complete, it will serve to show that these 
years and those to come bid fair to surpass in productivity anything 
that has gone before. Already head and shoulders above his contempo- 
raries a decade or more ago, the sculptor now looms as a giant who can 
safely be compared to the great masters of the past. 

Practically until the present world cataclysm, the flow of artistic 
genius in search of opportunity and fulfillment was actually and tradi- 
tionally away from these shores. America, though possibly fruitful of 
ultimate patronage, was felt to offer little for the inspiration of great 
art. Milles is apparently the first mature European artist of the highest 
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Meeting of the Waters, Naiad Group 
Photograph by Jean Jackson 


rank to feel that America offered more materially and spiritually than 
the land of his birth and to act on that feeling. The record of his first 
years in this country would seem to offer ample justification of his 
judgment. Others have followed his example, but not until the Euro- 
pean situation made their position untenable. To Milles must go the 
credit for demonstrating that the soil of America is not unfertile 
ground for the nourishment of high artistic ability even if it be trans- 
planted when mature. 

It may well be asked how the sculptor’s style has been affected by 
this new environment. There is, in fact, little indication of any essential 
change in his personal approach to the problems of his art. There has 
been a change in amplitude and perhaps a greater freedom and direct- 
ness of attack releasing him from the last traces of a standardized tra- 
dition. These are the indices of a wider horizon, both physical and 
mental, and an escape from the harassments of a possibly more trained, 
but certainly more convention-bound audience. 
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Nature and Man. Center Group, Man and Horse 


Photograph by Courtesy of the Cranbrook Academy of Art 


For all his ten years in this country, he is no less the Scandinavian, 
but he is more himself. In him the genius of the North burns the 
brighter for its contact with the winds of the West. An increased 
vitality, a deeper understanding, and a broader tolerance rooted in the 
virtues of an age-old but living tradition, is not this the goal of all 
Scandinavian-America and for that matter of us all? 





Under the Norwegian Flag 
The Merchant Marine of Norway in the Battle of the Atlantic 


By KaAAareE PETERSEN 


Fellow of the American-Scandinavian Foundation from Norway 


HE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC will decide the issue 
of the present war. Unless the connection of Great Britain with 
North America and the rest of the world can be kept open, there 
is no hope that Great Britain and her Allies can carry on to victory. 
Most people realize the importance of this battle, but few know what 
a gigantic task confronts the merchant marines of the Allied countries. 
The British Isles need every year between sixty and seventy million 
tons of food, raw materials, and finished products. All these goods 
must now be transported across the Atlantic. Owing to the dislocation 
of world trade relations, goods have to be carried longer distances than 
before. Things that formerly could be bought in Europe now have to 
be brought from America or from the Dominions. Nor is it sufficient 
to take account of the incoming products. The enormous transport of 
goods across the Atlantic is only a part of the task of the Allies. The 
goods that are shipped to Great Britain have been produced in Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, India, and many other countries belonging 
to the British Empire. In order that these countries shall continue to 
produce, it is necessary that their foreign trade be kept up and that 
they receive all the raw materials they need. 

The Norwegian merchant marine plays a part in this transportation 
system which is second only to that of England herself. The British 
have fully realized this. The Shipping World writes on June 18: 
“Norwegian tankers are bringing us nearly half our oil supplies. The 
Norwegians had no thought of war when they built up this great 
volume of tanker tonnage. But their wisdom has proved our salvation. 
We can but regret that in this island similar enterprise was not exhib- 
ited—particularly by the Admiralty, with a Navy which must be 
immobilized if it has not ample supplies of oil fuel, and by the Royal 
Air Force, whose planes cannot leave the ground unless they have 
aviation spirit. Had it not been for the tonnage of Norway and other 
Allied countries, we should have been gravely embarrassed in main- 
taining our supplies of everything necessary for the prosecution of the 
war. So let us salute owners and seamen of these sorely distressed 
countries!’ Some time ago The Motor Ship summed up the situation 
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graphically in saying of the Norwegian fleet: “It is probably an 
understatement to say that, at the present time, this fleet is worth 
more than a million soldiers.” 

To most people it sounds like a fairy tale that a small nation of only 
a little over 2,900,000 people owns the fourth largest merchant marine 
in the world and the second in capacity to carry on ocean traffic. And 
it is true that the growth and development of the Norwegian fleet is 
like a fairy tale. During the first World War, Norway lost relatively 
more tonnage than any other country, neutral or belligerent. Almost 
one half of the fleet was destroyed, and when peace came, Norway had 
only 1,200,000 tons of shipping. Not only that, but many of these ships 
were old tramp steamers, while a quarter of a million tons were old 
sailing vessels which were good for nothing after the war but being 
scrapped. 

With the foresight of men accustomed to think in terms of ships and 
shipping, the Norwegian owners started bravely to build up the 
merchant marine again. By 1928 the fleet had grown to almost 3,000,- 
000 tons. From that time on the development has been fabulous. Dur- 
ing the depression after the crisis in 1929, there were very few countries 
building ships. A large percentage of the world tonnage was idle. In 
1931, for instance, twenty-five percent of the Norwegian fleet was 
lying idle. But the Norwegian shipowners were convinced that condi- 
tions would change, and they prepared for the boom which they knew 
would be coming. At a time when freights were hardly sufficient to 
cover running expenses, they began to contract for ships on a large 
scale. Inasmuch as shipyards everywhere had scarcely any work, and 
the governments in various countries subsidized them in order to 
relieve unemployment, the Norwegian owners were able to acquire 
first-class ships at very reasonable prices and on easy terms of payment. 
From 1928 to 1939 the Norwegian merchant marine increased from 
3,000,000 tons to more than 4,800,000 tons. In the same period the 
merchant fleets of Great Britain and the United States actually 
decreased. 

But it was not only in the matter of quantity that the growth of the 
Norwegian fleet was unique. In quality, in 1939, it ranked first in 
the world. Most remarkable perhaps was the tanker fleet, which in 
tonnage was the third largest in the world, but in effectiveness was the 
first. Before the war the tanker fleet of Norway consisted of 3,100,000 
deadweight tons against Great Britain’s of 4,800,000 and that of the 
United States of 4,500,000, but in the amount of oil it could carry in a 
given time, the Norwegian surpassed all others, because the tanker: 
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Two of Norway’s Fast, Modern Fruit Boats in an American Port. The Names Cannot 
Be Given 


were more modern and faster. While the tanker fleet of the United 
States is only 13 percent motorized, that of Norway had 87 percent 
equipped with Diesel engines. 

In addition to the tankers, the Norwegian fleet has a large number 
of other ships adapted to special purposes. In the period between the 
two world wars, there was an important shifting in the policy of 
Norwegian shipowners. The old tramp steamers that used to nose 
around the whole world, picking up a cargo where they could, have 
given place to ships plying in regular routes. Many of these are very 
modern and fast freighters with all kinds of equipment for speedy and 
efficient handling of cargo. Norway has, for instance, a large number 
of small but very fast boats specially designed for the fruit trade and 
furnished with refrigerated cargo space. 

In short, it was a very large, a very modern, and a very effective 


merchant marine that entered the fight against Nazidom on April 
? 1940. 
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That about 80 percent of this fleet eluded the Nazis and could be 
enlisted in the service against them, was a triumph of management that 
no people less accustomed to handle shipping could have achieved. 
Consider the problem that confronted them. Oslo and Bergen, where 
all the big shipping concerns had their offices, were taken by the Nazis 
the first day, while the King and the legitimate Government were 
being chased from village to village by German bombers. The Germans 
controlled the Oslo radio, and immediately sent out orders to all masters 
of Norwegian ships that they should proceed at once to Norwegian or 
neutral ports. 

Immediately afterwards a proclamation was radioed from London 
to the effect that Norwegian ships should go to the nearest British or 
Allied port. For several days the radio battle went on. German consuls 
and diplomatic representatives in neutral countries were very active, 
trying by every means in their power to prevent Norwegian ships from 
proceeding to Allied ports or obeying. mstructions from the lawful 
Norwegian Government. But the Norwegian skippers did not allow 
themselves to be fooled. When, some weeks later, Mr. Oyvind Lor- 
entzen, who had in the meantime been appointed by the Government to 
organize Norwegian shipping, broadcast an appeal to all Norwegian 
masters asking them to confirm the message, “I hold my ship on behalf 
of the Royal Norwegian Government,” not a single master failed to 
respond as directed. One telegram puzzled the recipient, for it read, 
“TI sold my ship on behalf of the Royal Norwegian Government,” but 
this was found to be an error in telegraphing. Every single master 
confirmed the telegram. Not one followed the orders from German- 
occupied Oslo or from the German consuls. 

A few days after the invasion, a Shipping Committee was formed in 
London with the Norwegian Minister as chairman. The Government 
decided on April 22 to requisition all Norwegian ships of more than 
500 tons. Afterwards this was superseded by a Royal decree of May 
18, 1940. It must be understood that it was not the ships themselves 
that were requisitioned by the Government, but merely the right to use 
them. The ships are to be returned after the war to the owners who will 
be reimbursed for the use of them. 

Mr. Oyvind Lorentzen had been appointed at the outbreak of the 
war in September 1939 as head of the shipping directorate in Oslo. On 
April 25 he arrived in London and, with the authority of the Govern- 
ment, he instantly began to organize the Norwegian Shipping and 
Trade Mission, now popularly called Nortraship. One of the greatest 
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The “Black Prince,” of the Fred Olsen Line, Built in Norway, One of the Finest 
Passenger Boats on the North Sea, Unfortunately Was in Norwegian Waters and Did 
not Escape at the Time of the Invasion 


difficulties was to find people who knew the business. Practically 
all the executives and staff members in the shipping offices were still in 
Norway and had not been able to get out after the invasion. A few 
managed, however, to escape and form the nucleus of the new organi- 
zation. Meanwhile Norwegian shipping experts were gathered in from 
all the corners of the earth. 

War insurance had ceased automatically with the invasion, and as 
the ships had no connection with Norway, many masters found them- 
selves without means to pay wages or to buy provisions or bunker coal. 
New war insurance had to be written, and arrangements had to be 
made to meet the running expenses of the ships and take care of their 
earnings. In order to do this, it was necessary to have information re- 
garding the vessels. To begin with, Nortraship did not have a particle 
of information to build on. The statistics were in Norway. No one 
knew even how many ships were sailing the seven seas or where they 
were. No one knew by whom the different ships were chartered or what 
their conditions were. In short, no one had any knowledge whatever 
regarding the approximately 1,000 Norwegian ships that were on the 
high seas or in neutral or Allied harbors. 
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In the course of a few weeks the insurance had been arranged and 
likewise the question of how to meet expenses. In the beginning of May 
a Shipping Committee was appointed in New York, and in the course 
of the summer this gave place to a branch office of Nortraship in New 
York. Offices were also opened in Canada and in various ports in the 
United States. In the course of a year the Norwegian Shipping and 
Trade Mission has grown from nothing to become the world’s largest 
shipping concern, with an effective organization able to administer the 
huge Norwegian merchant marine to the best advantage. The staff en- 
gaged in the Norwegian Shipping and ‘Trade Mission, consisting al- 
most entirely of Norwegians, is small, however, compared to the aggre- 
gate number engaged in the staffs of the various shipping offices round 
about the world before the invasion. 

Today the whole of the Norwegian tanker fleet and more than 80 
percent of the entire fleet is chartered to the British. Of the remaining 
ships a great proportion is trading in the danger zone in line service 
between Great Britain and North America or the Far East. Some 
vessels are transporting essential raw materials to Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and other countries in the British Empire. The 
rest are trading for the interests of the United States, bringing raw ma- 
terials from all parts of the world to American war industry. The 
number of ships now trading for the United States is only a fraction, 
however, of the number that used to trade between the United States 
and other countries. 

There have been many misunderstandings regarding the activities 
of the Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission. First of all, rumor has 
it that Norwegian ships have been requisitioned by England or that 
they are sailing under the British flag. This has been officially denied 
over and over again by the Norwegian authorities, but it often crops up 
again in the American press. And Norwegian ships are usually de- 
scribed as being under British control. The truth is that, apart from 
a few ships which were sold to foreign owners before the invasion of 
Norway, every single Norwegian ship is sailing under the Norwegian 
flag and will continue to sail under the Norwegian flag. There have 
also been various misunderstandings in regard to the Norwegian ships 
that are lying in American ports. It has even been proposed that these 
ships ought to be taken over in the same manner as the Danish, Ital- 
ian, and German ships have been seized by the American Government. 
These proposals also build on lack of information regarding the Nor- 
wegian fleet. True, there have always been a few Norwegian ships in 
American shipyards being repaired, but there has not been a single 
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Norwegian ship lying idle in the United States or in any other coun- 
try. Every Norwegian ship that is seaworthy is working. 

Another matter that has been discussed is the quantity of pounds 
sterling or dollars earned by the Norwegian shipping concern and 
supposed to be piling up. It is true that Norwegian shipping is bring- 
ing in money, but by no means such fantastic sums as people imagine. 
A large part of the earnings are in English pounds sterling; these 
amounts are frozen and can not be used outside of Great Britain as 
long as the war lasts. The dollars that are earned are needed to pay 
all the expenses which the Norwegian fleet has in American harbors. 
First and foremost, these dollars are needed to pay for repairs. Many 
of the Norwegian ships, since they cannot go to their own country, 
come to the United States for their periodic overhauling, as well as for 
more extensive repairs. These repairs require enormous sums, and the 
ships that sail in the Western hemisphere barely earn enough to cover 
the repair bill for the fleet. 

The income of Nortraship is carefully administered. It represents 
the sums that are to be used to build up Norway again as soon as the 
Germans have been chased out of the country. Some of the money is 
being set aside as compensation to the Norwegian shipowners for the 
use of their ships, and will enable them to build up, at least partly, 
what they are losing. Another part of the income is applied by the 
Norwegian Government to pay interest and installments on the Nor- 
wegian national debt abroad. It is probably unique that a Government 
in Exile can continue to pay its debts and meet all its obligations. 
Thanks to the income from shipping, the Government is able to do 
this without the necessity of drawing on the Norwegian gold reserve 
which was saved from the Germans. Still another portion of the in- 
come is being used to equip and maintain the Norwegian army, navy, 
and air force. 

What remains after meeting these expenses must be used to buy 
food and clothes for Norway in the period after the war. Most likely 
the country will be so impoverished after the German robberies that 
it will need practically everything: food, clothes, raw materials, and 
machinery. The money that is being saved will not by any means be 
sufficient to cover all this, but nevertheless every pound and every dol- 
lar will make it easier for Norway to build up again after the war. 

During the twenty-one months from the beginning of the war, 
1,689 Allied and neutral ships, with a gross tonnage of 6,702,807, have 
been lost. Out of this, Great Britain’s loss has been 1,008 ships with 
an aggregate tonnage of 4,302,455. The Norwegian losses have been 
relatively as large if not larger than the British. Before Norway even 
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entered the war, 54 Norwegian ships had been sunk, with a total ton- 
nage of more than 118,000. At the time of the invasion about 1,000,000 
tons were seized by the Germans. Fortunately, however, about half of 
this tonnage consisted of small craft intended only for coast traffic 
which could not be used on the ocean anyway. Since April 9, 1940, 157 
ships with a total tonnage of 639,520 are known to be lost. Added to 
this we must count the whaling ships that have been either sunk or 
captured by the Germans. 

When we remember that Great Britain can increase her tonnage by 
seizure of enemy ships, by purchase, and by building, we must estimate 
that Norway has had relatively a much greater loss than Great Brit- 
ain. More serious than the loss of ships, however, is the loss of over 
1,000 Norwegian seamen. 

These losses have created serious problems for the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment. At the present rate, the fleet is reduced by 10 or 15 percent 
every year. If the war lasts till the spring of 1943, and the losses con- 
tinue, the fleet will be only half of what it was when Norway entered 
the war. Up to this time it has been impossible for Norway to get new 
ships to replace those that have been lost. 

For Great Britain the position is very different, because her mer- 
chant marine has been increased by the addition of manv new ships. 
First and foremost, Great Britain seized the German and Italian ships 
in British harbors. Furthermore, she has received 800,000 tons in old 
ships from the United States. Moreover, a considerable number of 
ships have been built, and Great Britain will receive a large percentage 
of all the ships that are built after this in the United States. Even with 
all the losses of the British fleet, therefore, the relative decrease is not 
by any means so great as that of Norway. There is even a possibility 
that, at the end of the war, Norway will have lost her own fleet, while 
Great Britain, which in times of peace is Norway’s chief competitor, 
will have a merchant marine almost as large as that with which she 
began the war. 

There are problems also in connection with manning the Norwegian 
ships. It is a great strain for the men to be forever in the danger zone. 
Often there are so few men available that they are practically never 
relieved. Even if they are thoroughly seasoned and splendid seamen, 
it is physically impossible to carry on month after month under this 
terrific strain and in constant danger of their lives. It is also a great 
strain on their morale to be separated from their home country. While, 
for instance, the British seamen have a chance to visit their families 
every time they come home to England, the Norwegians have no hope 
of seeing their families before the war is over. In many instances they 
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‘an not even send or receive letters because there is no mail service. 
Many of the 25,000 seamen who today are manning the Norwegian 
fleet have not had a word from their families, except possibly a mes- 
sage through the Red Cross, since the war began. In most cases they 
do not even know whether their families have anything to live on or 
whether they are starving. Nor does it make matters easier that the 
immigration authorities in the United States constantly prevent the 
seamen from going ashore and enjoying a well-earned vacation. Many 
of those who are sailing today have been on board their ships literally 
for years without a single day’s vacation or rest. It must be clear that 
a psychological strain such as this may be too much even for the 
strongest. With all these difficulties, however, there has been very little 
trouble with the crews on board Norwegian ships. 

On the other hand there have been many reports of heroic action, 
although few of these reports have been made public. The most spec- 
tacular deed so far is the amazing escape of a group of five fully loaded 
Norwegian merchant vessels from Gothenburg, Sweden. One dark, 
foggy night last winter they slipped out of the harbor into the Skager- 
rak and ran through the German mine fields and blockade to meet a 
British naval convoy and reach safety in Scotland. 

Norwegian vessels helped evacuate British soldiers from Dunkirk. 
At the time of the evacuation a Norwegian vessel of 2,500 tons lying 
in Calais, loaded with high explosives, managed to maneuver through 
the mine fields to England with more than a thousand refugees, with- 
out the aid of a pilot. In England the ship was immediately ordered 
back to France, the cargo of high explosives still in the holds. 

To Great Britain and her Allies the Battle of the Atlantic means 
to be or not to be. ‘To win the war the Allies must keep open the con- 
necting line to Great Britain and manage somehow to get the neces- 
sary millions of tons of food and war material delivered. 

For Norway the stakes are even greater. If the Germans win, Nor- 
way will lose her freedom and independence. If, on the other hand, 
the Allies win, but Norway loses most of her fleet, the country will 
have lost one of its chief resources. Indeed Norway will not have any 
means of livelihood. It is not only the towns and harbors where the 
shipping is carried on that would be affected. The entire Norwegian 
economic life is dependent on the income which the shipping brings to 
the country. It is this that balances trade. Shipping means more for 
the standard of living in Norway than in any other country. It is not 
only Norway’s freedom that is at stake, but the whole economic basis 
of her existence. 





Where Individualists Cooperate 


By BsOrn JOHANNSON 


Sometime Pastor of the Swedenborgian Church in Copenhagen 


EN MARK, as I knew her before the benevolent Herr Hitler 

spread the protecting wings of his bomber and fighting planes 

over her, presented an ideological paradox. The Danes are in- 
dividualists, as much so as the pioneer farmers that I knew in the 
Middle West during my boyhood; and yet they have built up the finest 
system of cooperatives in the world. The Danes believe in private prop- 
erty, and the common ambition is to become the owner of a farm, a 
business, or a shop. Yet the leading political party is the Socialist 
party and, in coalition with the small Radical Left party, it has gov- 
erned the country since 1929. 

There is, however, no real contradiction here. The individualism of 
the Dane has its roots in a sense of the dignity and sacredness of human 
personality, and not in a high development of the egoistic and acquisi- 
tive traits. Danish socialism aims at furthering and protecting the dig- 
nity of the individual. 

For the Danish people, to a greater extent than for other peoples I 
have known, the philosophy of individualism means that a human be- 
ing can never be treated as a mere object or as a means to an end. How 
often have I heard from Danish lips, “They too are human beings,” 
when discussing the cruel bombings of Ethiopians by the fascists, the 
killing, crippling, and maiming of Spaniards by the airmen of Ger- 
many and Italy during the Spanish Civil War, or the brutal persecu- 
tion of the Jews by the Nazis. Yes, I have heard the same sentiment 
expressed when Danes talked about the thousands of Russian soldiers 
bleeding and freezing to death in Finland during the Finnish-Russian 
War, despite an overwhelming sympathy for Finland; and even in the 
sad, half-whispered comments, after the Nazi occupation, about the 
hundreds of bodies of German youths floating off the coast of Den- 
mark after the sinking of a Nazi transport ship. 

Some may regard this as mere sentimentality, and even see in it indi- 
cations of weakness. Personally, I believe it is rooted in the feeling that 
all men, including enemies or potential enemies such as the Russians 
and the Germans, are entitled to live and to enjoy life; and in a revul- 
sion against the treatment of any human beings as mere objects who 


must die in order to further the insane ambitions of a clique of power- 
drunk dictators. 
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When the Dane says, “They too are human beings,” he implies that 
the fact of humanity endows one with such inalienable rights as life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The heart of the Dane is touched, 
not only by the sufferings which aggressor nations cause their innocent 
victims, but he also feels deeply for the people of the totalitarian coun- 
tries who have themselves been enslaved in order that they in turn may 
be set to enslave others. 

In the Scandinavian nations, the Christian concept of the transcen- 
dent worth of every human being exerts real political influence. The 
socialism of these countries does not aim at destroying the individual 
by reshaping him into a mere cog in a vast collective mechanism, but at 
giving to him and guaranteeing him the fullest opportunity possible 
for developing his personality. 

But while the Dane is an individualist in that he believes in the worth 
and dignity of man, the socialized part of his nature is also highly de- 
veloped. The Danes are kind, courteous, honest, and humane. Crimes, 
especially of the sort involving violence and disorder, are rare. I have 
been a witness to two strikes in Copenhagen, but in neither case was 
even the possibility of violence given serious consideration by anyone. 

An indication of this high development of the social traits is found 
in the attitude of leaders in industrial, intellectual, and professional 
fields. Francis Hackett, the writer, who made his home in Denmark 
for some time, is quoted as saying: 

“TI know of no country where the governing class demands so little 
for itself in terms of cash as it does in Denmark. Men of the highest in- 
telligence devote themselves to public jobs for very small incomes.” 

This statement accords entirely with the observations I made during 
the four years I lived in the island kingdom. I am acquainted with 
heads of large cooperative enterprises whose salaries are about equal to 
those paid in America to the manager of an ordinary grocery store. 
There are research workers in Copenhagen who have a world-wide 
reputation, but who none the less work for less than a New York City 
high school teacher. Physicians who have won fame as eminent special- 
ists receive a monetary reward somewhat less than that obtained by 
most general practitioners in the United States. 

Men are honored for their achievements, rather than for the money 
they have made. I think it is partly due to this fact that there is very 
little hostility between different social groups. Workingmen, although 
strongly organized, are usually moderate in their demands; and the 
well-to-do and the business men have no distrust of the proletariat or 


} 


of organized labor. The Danish capitalist and industrial manager says 
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that there is more to be gained by meeting the workingman half way, 
cooperating with him in his just and reasonable aspirations, than by 
fighting him. 

“The Danes have a remarkable ability for working together,” I was 
told by Mr. Klath, former American commercial attaché in Denmark 
and a man who has been in the United States diplomatic service in 
many countries. This ability for working together is attested to by the 
widespread and successful cooperative enterprises of Denmark. Simi- 
larly, socialistic measures and policies found in that country are an 
expression of the people’s will to unite their efforts for the common 
good. 

The social legislation of Denmark is a reflection of the Dane’s spirit 
of individualism as well as of his highly developed social tendencies. 
Socialistic theory and practice in Denmark reject alike the Marxian 
aim of supremacy for the working class and the Nazi program for an 
all-powerful State. The effect of Marxism and Nazism is to reject the 
worth and dignity of the individual. Under Marxism he is subordinated 
to the interests of an economic class; under Nazism he surrenders him- 
self body and soul to a military State. But the Dane believes that 
classes and institutions are made for man, not man for them. 

Consequently, the socialistic and cooperative endeavors of Denmark 
do not aim at collectivism but at a higher individualism. The Dane sees 
nothing desirable in State or public ownership as such. This is resorted 
to only when necessary to protect the welfare and the freedom of the 
individual. The Danish ideal is independence, both political and eco- 
nomic, and it is regarded as entirely proper for the State to foster this. 

Huge concentration of riches in the hands of a few is discouraged 
on the theory that this tends to make it impossible for the average per- 
son to acquire a modest share of the nation’s wealth. On the other hand, 
the government through its system of taxation and extension of cheap 
credits promotes independent ownership of farms and business enter- 
prises. In agriculture, the Danish government strives for a large num- 
ber of small farmers, each owning his own land. It tries to break up 
large holdings and to help the individual farmer become the owner of 
the land he tills. 

The case is somewhat similar in business. While there are depart- 
ment stores and chain stores in Denmark, the volume of business done 
by them is small in comparison to that done by the thousands of little 
stores. Restrictive legislation tends to discourage concentration. Copen- 
hagen can boast of a far larger number of independent shops and stores 
than any American city of about the same size. Moreover, we find the 
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general rule is that a store sells only one class of goods. Rarely does a 
confectionery also handle bakery goods, fruit, cigars, and tobacco with 
perhaps a few gadgets thrown in, and it is useless for the shopper to 
enter a drug store in search of books, stationery, ice cream, or electric 
light bulbs. 

Of course, these conditions are not universal; there are many excep- 
tions. In the smaller towns, many general stores carrying a large variety 
of goods exist, and in the larger cities establishments vary in size and in 
the diversity of merchandise handled. But the bulk of the retail busi- 
ness is done by small enterprises which confine themselves to relatively 
few lines of goods. Independence for the many rather than great finan- 
cial power for the few is the principal aim of Danish social legislation. 
How successful the Danes have been in putting this into practice is in- 
dicated by the fact that there are some 200,000 employers in Denmark, 
employing a total of only 500,000 to 600,000 persons, and that there 
are about 200,000 independent proprietors who do not employ any 
workers at all. Insofar as the Danish government has been free to carry 
out the will of the people, it has not extended control over business for 
the purpose of increasing the authority of the State or in order to dis- 
courage individual initiative, but solely with the aim of curbing the un- 
due exercise of private power. Many sincere proponents of rugged 
individualism fail to see that the State is not the only menace to free- 
dom. Private persons who wield great economic power can become 
tyrants no more tolerable than irresponsible political rulers. 

Danish socialism seeks to leave as large a field as possible to private 
enterprise and individual initiative. Where these are insufficient, or 
their operation is incompatible with the common good, voluntary co- 
operative efforts are looked upon with favor. The State steps in only 
when neither private nor cooperative effort suffices. Otherwise the 
State acts mostly to coordinate, and perhaps to encourage. 


As an illustration of socialism in Denmark, I shall describe briefly 
the system of socialized medicine prevailing there. Every citizen is re- 
quired to be a member of a sick benefit association (Sygekasse) . Those 
with an income below a certain level, varying from about 600 to 900 
dollars a year, according to the locality, are listed as active members. 
In return for a premium of about nine dollars a year, the member re- 
ceives free medical attention, free treatment at a hospital, two-thirds 
of the cost of needed medicine, and a small daily benefit. 

(hese sick-benefit associations are for the most part cooperative, but 
they operate under government supervision. The State audits their 
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books and contributes two Kroner (about 50 cents) monthly for each 
member, plus one-fourth of certain expenses, such as the physician’s 
fee, treatment outside the home, insulin, and various other expenses. 

Socialized medicine in Scandinavia is based on the theory that it is 
as much the duty of society to defend its members against the ravages 
of disease as against the attack of a foreign enemy. Neither the laity 
nor the medical profession concedes the justice of the practice by which 
at public expense the State imparts the accumulated medical knowl- 
edge and skill of the past to a small group which may then use it pri- 
marily as a means of making money. 

“We aim to be doctors first and business men afterwards,” Dr. 
Kristian Bjérnsson, prominent throat specialist of Aarhus said to me. 
“Tf the individual has the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, as you Americans express it in your Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, it is equally his right to have as much freedom from disease as is 
reasonably attainable. We have been educated for medical practice at 
State expense and we regard ourselves as public servants whose duty 
it is to promote health. We have found the health insurance system to 
be the most efficient because it assures everyone of medical care. People 
do not wait until they are about to die before consulting a physician. 
Disease is, therefore, oftener detected in its early stages when treat- 
ment is likely to be the most effective.” 

I have talked to a score of Danish physicians about the system of 
socialized medicine. Some were leaders in their profession; others were 
average practitioners. But all were in favor of the Danish system. I 
have asked them if they thought that the system of private practice 
would not be more profitable financially to them. Most of them have 
answered in the negative, but everyone declared that even if that were 
the case, he would still favor social medicine. 

“We are trying to get a more useful distribution of medical service,” 
Dr. Johanne Christensen, a well known authority on diet told me. 
“We have it on good authority that it is the sick who need a physician, 
not only the sick who have money.” 

I asked Dr. Skuli Gudjonsson, professor of Sanitary Science at the 
Aarhus University and an authority on vitamins, whether he found 
that healthy people objected to being compelled to pay for medical in- 
surance the benefits of which go chiefly to those who are ill. “I have 
never heard any objections on those grounds,” he answered. “It cer- 
tainly is no more sound than would be an objection to taxes for the 
support of public schools on the part of those who have no children. 
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Anything which lifts the level of well-being of society as a whole is of 
benefit to every individual.” 

“Only socially-minded people would realize that,” I said. 

“That’s just what the Scandinavian people are,” he answered. “A 
healthy person, if intelligent, realizes that it is important to his own 
health that disease be rooted out; or, when that is not possible, be con- 
trolled. This safeguards his health since it minimizes the chances of his 
becoming a victim.” 

Somewhat the same viewpoint was expressed to me by Ludvig 
Christensen, Minister of Social Affairs. “Denmark’s system of health 
insurance does not differ in principle essentially from fire insurance 
and protection against fire hazards,” he said. “Anybody realizes that if 
fire breaks out in his neighbor’s house, it is important to put it out be- 
fore it spreads to his own. So with disease. It is always important to 
stamp it out in order to check its spread. It is also important that the 
sick receive adequate treatment, lest their health be permanently un- 
dermined, and they become invalids who would be a burden on society 
instead of an asset.” 

The social viewpoint expressed in the foregoing quotations is not 
confined to physicians. It is general among all classes, including busi- 
ness men and industrialists. The people of the Scandinavian countries 
tend to view problems from the standpoint of the common good rather 
than that of the selfish interests of an individual or a group. 

Minister of Social Affairs Christensen thought of Danish social 
legislation as an application of the principle of insurance. “Our method 
of aiding the sick or the unemployed consists largely in distributing the 
risks, and we feel it is justified on the ground that the nation is a unit,” 
he told me. 

The use of insurance as a means of promoting social security ought 
to be of peculiar interest to us Americans. Liberals and conservatives 
alike, in increasing numbers, recognize that some means of eliminating 
the inevitable hazards of an industrialized civilization must be found. 
And yet both desire to maintain, with as little modification as possible, 
our system of free enterprise and private property. We are loath to 
seek remedies for economic maladjustment through centralized plan- 
hing, government ownership, or drastic extension of State control over 
business and industry. Socialism, as that term is generally used, does 
not fit into our mores. 

But how can we attain a reasonable measure of social security with- 
out increasing greatly the authority and power of public bodies? In 
my judgment the answer is: the application of the insurance principle. 
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Insurance is a respected and accepted business practice. No American 
objects to it on principle. It could be extended and applied to cover 
sickness, unemployment, old age, and other risks without interfering 
with our system of free enterprise. 

One other matter is worth mentioning, and this applies to Norway 
and Sweden no less than Denmark, namely: that although a Socialist 
Government has been in power in all three countries for several years, 
in none of them has the institution of private property or the system 
of free enterprise been in danger. 

Not only have the Socialists been in political control, but labor is 
strongly organized. At almost any time, the workers, by a combined use 
of the power they wield in both the economic and the political spheres, 
could have executed a coup by which they would have stamped out all 
opposition and established a dictatorship of labor. Through what, most 
likely, would have been a bloodless revolution, the Socialists could have 
nationalized all land, ships, and industries. With labor entrenched in 
office and with a firm grip on every industry through its unions, ef- 
fective resistance on the part of the possessing class would have been 
impossible. 

Yet there has never been the slightest danger that this would occur. 
Business men and capitalists in Scandinavia have never acquired one 
grey hair through worrying about such an eventuality. They might 
growl about the high taxes, denounce the privileges enjoyed by the co- 
operatives, chafe under the valuta restrictions and other forms of gov- 
ernment control, but they never had the least fear of their business 
being destroyed, their civil or political rights taken away, or their prop- 
erty being confiscated. I am satisfied that if the Scandinavian countries 
had been let alone, they would have offered the greatest security to be 
found in Europe to the system of private property and free enterprise. 

Labor and the cooperative movement has much to learn from Scan- 
dinavia, but so has the private entrepreneur, the capitalist, and the con- 
servative. Scandinavia was pointing the way to a better economic 
order, not merely because it trod the middle way or because it had 
developed successfully the cooperative movement, but because it was in 
a fair way to developing mutual respect and a spirit of give and take 
among what many regard as irreconcilably hostile social classes. 





German Rule in Slesvig 


Reprinted from the Slesvig Number of the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
Review, September-October, 1918. 


Those who still think it possible that Hitler’s New Order may 
bring peace in Europe would do well to ponder what happened dur- 
ing a half century of German rule in North Slesvig. In times of 
piping peace, among the sane and reasonable and law-abiding South 
Jutlanders—a race with which Germans like to claim kinship—the 
Prussian heel was busy trampling down every vestige of Danish 
individuality, even the most innocent. 


N A VILLAGE by the Flensborg Fjord, a little girl came home 

from school one day, more than twenty years ago, with red cheeks, 

bearing evident marks of a drubbing just received. Her father, a 
prosperous farmer, questioned her, and found that she had been 
whipped for refusing to sing Ich bin ein Preusse, will ein Preusse sein. 
Little Marie made it kein Preusse, and no amount of cudgeling could 
move her. The teacher finally had to order the German children to sing 
so loud that they drowned Marie’s kein. This little girl who could not 
be cowed by a brutal teacher is typical of South Jutland, held in the 
iron claws of Prussia, its Danish people harassed and persecuted sim- 
ply because they have refused to break with their past and renounce 
their nationality. 

The battle is waged along various lines: political, national, religious, 
and economic. The political struggle may be traced in the elections, 
and in order to understand the fluctuations of Danism and Germanism 
it is necessary to remember that the Treaty of Prague, by which Aus- 
tria, in 1866, ceded her part of the booty to Prussia, contained the 
famous Article 5, inserted through the influence of Napoleon III, 
stipulating that the northern district of Slesvig should be returned to 
Denmark in case the people, by an unhampered plebiscite, expressed 
themselves in favor of it. This provision was confirmed by the Prussian 
King, William I, with a solemn oath in the name of the Triune God. 
It was never carried out. After defeating France, Prussia felt power- 
ful enough to do as she liked, and simply canceled Article 5 by an 
azreement with Austria, in 1878. 

Such treachery was unbelievable to the people of South Jutland. 
They had rested their faith on Article 5 as on a rock, believed in it as 
it the Bible. Taking for granted that they would soon be reunited 
v th the mother country, many of them had made use of the option 
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given them by the Treaty of Vienna, in 1864, to remain Danish citi- 
zens. They became what is known as “optants for Denmark,” but 
thereby they lost all rights of citizenship within German boundaries, 
and were henceforth aliens in the land of their birth. Others emigrated, 
particularly young men of military age, who were naturally loath to 
put on the hated Prussian uniform. In this way South Jutland lost 
about 60,000 people. 

The first election to the German Reichstag, in 1867, was looked 
upon by the South-Jutlanders as an expression of their firm purpose 
to return to Denmark. In all the districts above a line drawn to the 
south of Flensborg and Tonder, the Danish majorities were so large 
that, in some places, they amounted to unanimity. In the years that 
followed, the vote declined very much, owing to emigration and the 
disfranchisement of the “optants,” and in 1886 it was at its lowest ebb. 
After that it rose again steadily. When it became evident that the 
provision of Article 5 would never be carried out, the resistance of the 
people to Prussianism began in earnest. Emigration ceased, and prep- 
aration was made for a long struggle. Unfortunately, much had been 
lost in the meantime; the people were weakened; the youth of the 
country was gone, and a new generation had to grow up to fill the 
ranks. But a well-organized campaign soon had its effects. A large 
Electoral Society was formed, besides many smaller local organiza- 
tions, and in 1912 the number of Danish votes had increased by several 
thousand. 

The German administration has, of course, used every possible 
means, even the most unscrupulous, to stop this Danish advance. Ever 
since the first election to the Reichstag, when the Danes captured two 
out of the four election districts, the Germans have practised a system 
of electioneering geometry (gerrymandering) by which they have 
neutralized as far as possible the Danish vote. Nor have they shunned 
coarser methods. They have marked with pin-pricks the ballots in the 
“secret” election so as to control the vote of Government employees, 
such as postmen and railroad workers, who would, of course, be dis- 
charged if they did not vote as ordered. One man who voted for the 
Danish candidate was denied permission to rebuild his chimney or to 
engage a shepherd boy for the summer. People receiving sickness, 
accident, or old-age pensions have been intimidated by veiled threats. 
Thus, in the election of 1898, all the men in Aastrup, in Haderslev, 
drawing old-age pensions were given a ballot marked for the German 
candidate with a note saying: “On account of your old-age pension, 1 
ballot is enclosed which is to be used on election day.” 
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One of the most flagrant instances of election fraud is that of the 
district judge, Winther von Adlersfliigel, in Skerbek, who prepared 
for the election in 1903 by falsifying the tax lists and the lists of voters 
so that the Germans secured a better representation than they were 
entitled to, and the election had to be decided by drawing lots. And 
Herr von Adlersfliigel could well manage the drawing of lots—that he 
had promised his partisans beforehand. He was surprised in his home 
in the midst of a rehearsal; his method consisted in making a little fold 
in a corner of the “right” ballot before dropping it into the box and 
feeling his way round until he found the one with the fold. No wonder 
that in more than twenty elections which were decided by lot and were 
presided over by Adlersfliigel the Germans never failed to win. 

The struggle in its national phase has been fought chiefly over the 
language. Soon after 1864, German was made the chief language in 
the schools, and Danish was gradually forced out, until, in 1888, it dis- 
appeared from all except a few schools in the northern districts, where 
the children were still to be allowed two hours a week of religious in- 
struction in Danish, provided the parents demanded it. These Danish 
lessons, however, were put at the most inconvenient time, and the chil- 
dren who attended them were refused dispensation from summer 
school—a severe blow to people of small means who would often let 
their children take service as shepherd boys or goose girls. While the 
State schools were being Germanized, the war was also carried into the 
domain of the private schools, and finally the Danish schools were 
closed altogether “because there was no demand for them’’—though 
they were overflowing with pupils. Parents were also forbidden to en- 
gage Danish tutors for their children. 

The remarkable fact is that the South-Jutlanders write Danish, if 
anything, better than the average graduate from the renowned public 
schools of Denmark. Parents and elder sisters and brothers teach the 
little ones in their homes and help them with their compositions. Later 
they are often sent to one of the Danish folk high schools that have 
sprung up right across the border especially for their benefit. 

But what do the children learn in the State schools? They learn that 
they are Germans, that in 1864 they were “freed from the Danish 
yoke,” and that Germany is their fatherland. And Danish children 
coming to school from homes where nothing but Danish is spoken have 
been whipped for speaking Danish among themselves in recess. In the 
school at Ténder the teacher would begin the day with a German 
hymn, after which one of the children would say the Vaterunser, add- 
ing the words: “Slesvig is my home, Germany my fatherland.” But 
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one morning a bright little curly-head, whose turn it was to say the 
prayer, ended with the words: “Slesvig is my home, Denmark is my 
fatherland.” The teacher went toward him with hand lifted for a blow, 
erying, “Verfluchter Dénenjunge!” but the boy stood his ground so 
well that involuntarily the teacher’s hand fell, and after that day the 
appendix to the Lord’s Prayer was dropped. 

Such schooling does not produce a gentle and carefree childhood; it 
develops defiance and hardness, but it strengthens the will and sharp- 
ens the faculties. The children come to feel the fight between Danism 
and Germanism, not as something they have merely heard of, but as a 
struggle in which they themselves take part and which involves their 
deepest and most sacred feelings. They are proud of their post as 
guards of the frontier, and the sense of their own strength gives them 
joy and confidence. 

The South-J utlanders receive their intellectual stimulus from Den- 
mark. The Germans have therefore tried to prevent the current of 
Danish thought and literature from crossing the border. Lecturers 
from the kingdom have for years past been forbidden in South Jut- 
land, no matter on what subject they wished to speak. Danish actors 
have shared the same fate, and it soon became evident that the prohibi- 
tion would even be applied to their kinsmen, the Norwegians. Fru 
Dybwad of the National Theater in Christiania was refused permis- 
sion to fill a two weeks’ engagement in the cities of South Jutland at 
the same time as a German traveling company was advertising Ibsen’s 
and Bjornson’s plays in German. Roald Amundsen was not allowed 
to speak in Flensborg on his expedition to the South Pole, though the 
same lecture, given in Berlin, was highly praised. 

All this has only strengthened the determination of the Slesvigers 
to remain, culturally, a part of the North. Young people have flocked 
across the border to the folk high schools, where they have been im- 
bued with Danish democratic ideals and have learned to keep in touch 
with the progress of Danish scientific farming. Gifted men and women 
have been sent to Denmark to take courses in reading and music and 
have returned to spread their knowledge through popular entertain- 
ments. A network of lecture societies throughout the smaller com- 
munities has been organized. But all such intercourse with the mother 
country has been looked upon with disfavor. The societies have been 
declared “political,” their meetings broken up, and the members perse- 
cuted in various ways. Private theatricals, singing societies, athletic 
clubs, agricultural and loan societies—all have come under the ban of 
the authorities, who well know that solidarity is the great armor cf 
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Danism. For a while athletic clubs were under special disfavor, and 
one pastor was known to warn his candidates for confirmation against 
card-playing, drunkenness, and athletics! All public meetings, whether 
political or not, have to be reported in advance to the authorities and 
receive their sanction. They are always attended by at least one gen- 
darme, who has power instantly to dissolve the meeting; the slightest 
word that jars on the sensitive ears of the Prussian police is enough. It 
has often happened that they have forced their way into private gath- 
erings in the homes of Danish-speaking citizens and fined the host for 
not reporting a “public meeting.” 

The Church, too, has been taken into the service of Prussianism. 
The pastors of the State Church are all Germans. Yet this could be 
borne if they were really spiritual guides of their flock. Unfortunately, 
most of them devote their time to uprooting the Danish language and 
Danish nationalism. 

The South-Jutlanders are a religious people, and finally their pa- 
tience with the German clergymen was at an end. In many localities 
they withdrew from the State Church, which they nevertheless had to 
support by taxes and dues, and formed their own free congregations; 
they built churches and paid pastors exactly as their American broth- 
ers do. The first two Free Churches were completed in Bovlund and 
Haderslev in 1896 and 1897. When that at Bovlund was finished the 
government issued an injunction against its being taken into use. In 
Haderslev the people were allowed to gather for the dedication, but 
when they had assembled, a gendarme suddenly appeared from behind 
the pulpit, announced that the meeting was forbidden, and ordered the 
people to leave the “hall.” It took three and a half years of battle 
against the most absurd legal technicalities before the people were al- 
lowed to take into use the churches which they had built with their own 
money to satisfy their own spiritual needs. 

The judges as well as the clergymen look on themselves as cham- 
pions of Prussia against the South-Jutlanders, and there is no such 
thing as equality before the law. Danes are always discriminated 
against. Yet even the decisions of these unjust courts are not always 
respected by the police. An aged, highly respected farmer in Haders- 
lev was illegally declared, in 1902, to be an “optant,” and was deported 
by the police. He returned and thereby managed to bring his case be- 
fore the Supreme Court, which declared him to be a citizen. Meanwhile 
hs son had also been banished, and in his case the court ruled that his 
{ther was an “optant.” On the strength of this, contrary to the ruling 
c’ the Supreme Court, the father was again banished, and had to leave 
{ e home where he had passed his whole life. 
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Incidentally, this episode throws light on the means employed by 
high Prussian officials to get rid of a political opponent. The decision 
by which this venerable gentleman had to go into exile was based on 
the testimony of two witnesses. One of these was a gendarme who 
afterwards admitted that he had sworn to something which he “remem- 
bered wrong,” and that he had not even been in the neighborhood at 
the time the events occurred. The other was an old woman who later 
confessed that the Landrat—the highest official in the district—had 
promised her 2,000 marks if she would give testimony that would lead 
to the conviction of the old gentleman. When H. P. Hanssen, delegate 
to the Reichstag, called attention to these undeniable facts, he was sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment for contempt of court. 

Such administrative expenses as the bribe to the old woman are 
probably covered by the “black fund” which the Prussian Chief Presi- 
dent of South Jutland has at his disposal, and for which he does not 
have to render any account. It might be a little unpleasant to enter in 
the official ledger: One perjury—2,000 marks. 

Gradually the authorities realized that they could not browbeat, 
threaten, or cajole the Danish South-Jutlanders into becoming Ger- 
man. So they tried to drive them out or render them harmless by de- 
priving them of their property and civil rights. The “optants” were 
completely at their mercy. These people who in 1864 had declared 
their intention of remaining Danish citizens were in the position of 
aliens, liable to expulsion from the German Empire for any offense. 
And it was easy to find an offense. Many deportations took place in the 
Eighties, but the movement ceased when Denmark’s good friend, Czar 
Alexander III, retaliated by expelling a corresponding number of 
Germans from Russia. In 1898 it was resumed again in a more brutal 
form. Many prominent men were declared “optants,” though their 
option had never been executed, and some of them had served loyally 
in the Franco-Prussian War. Wealthy business men were favorite vic- 
tims of Prussian tyranny. Aged men and women were driven across 
the border; the young were torn from their life-work; the sick were not 
spared, and for some of these exile meant death. 

America has been the gainer by these deportations, for practically 
all the banished South-Jutlanders who did not remain in Denmark 
have come here. In California they are so numerous that the Society 
Dania, an American organization of Danish-born citizens with a mem- 
bership of 2,500 men, has several lodges almost entirely composed of 
Slesvigers. 

Appropriations for buying up land in Slesvig are a regular part of 
the Prussian budget. Abnormal prices are offered for Danish farms, 
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and when the Government succeeds in acquiring a bit of property, it 
is leased to Germans at a ridiculously low rate. But the South-Jut- 
landers cling tenaciously to their farms, many of which have been in 
one family for hundreds of years. They have protected their ancient 
heritage by forming an association to take over any threatened piece 
of land and hold it until a Danish owner can be found. 

When the war broke out, the South-Jutlanders had a strong na- 
tional organization. They were regaining possession of the soil and 
steadily advancing in political influence. Their religious and intellec- 
tual life was flourishing. Let me quote from a speech by the Danish 
delegate to the Reichstag, H. P. Hanssen, at the annual national 
meeting in Haderslev, in the summer of 1914, where ten thousand 
people were assembled. He said: 

“Our fathers were contented in their thousand-year-old union with 
the mother country. They lived under happy conditions; our culture 
and our prosperity bear witness to that. They enjoyed great personal 
liberty; our stiff backs, our sturdy wills, and our high courage are the 
heritage of freemen. And we ourselves will testify that our fathers felt 
the breaking of the Danish bonds as the greatest calamity that could 
befall our people. . .. The year that is just passed has been one of 
struggle. Police rule has been made more stringent. Young people’s 
societies have been placed under a ban, athletic clubs harassed, lectures 
prohibited. The Prussian ideal of a gendarme at every meeting has 
been well-nigh realized. The State’s attorney has been ordered to keep 
a close watch on the Danish press, and the prison doors yawn for Dan- 
ish editors. The muzzle has been strapped more tightly over the 
mouths of the pastors. . . . Our great national organizations have 
sprung to life under the onslaughts of the government upon our 
rights. Von Koller closed the public halls to us; we have answered by 
erecting fifty private clubhouses. Count Rantzau tried to build a wall 
of German farms right across North Slesvig; our reply is the North 
Slesvig Loan Society. Last year the attacks on our ancient freehold 
farms were strongly organized; we met them with our Yeomen’s So- 
ciety. Thus we have parried every blow, and we shall do so in the 
future. For more than a thousand years we have stood against the Ger- 
man flood, and we still stand firm. We have love for the cause and 
strength for the fight. We have energy and enthusiasm. We have faith 
in the future of our race!” 

A few weeks later the World War broke out. Since then the strug- 
gie of South Jutland has been carried on quietly, in the midst of 
terrible sorrow and suffering, but it has never been abandoned. 





Slesvig in the First World War 


Reprinted from the Slesvig Number of the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
Review, September-October, 1918 


LESVIG, with its 8,734 square kilometers of territory and its 

430,000 inhabitants, has an importance in European history that 

is out of proportion to its size. The beginning of German domin- 
ion is generally traced to the conquest of Alsace-Lorraine and the 
humbling of proud France; but if we go back a few years, we find that 
the acquisition of Slesvig and Holstein, through the defeat of little 
Denmark in 1864, really laid the foundations of the modern German 
Empire. That was the beginning of the forceful assimilation of alien 
border peoples which committed Germany to her policy of blood and 
iron, and necessitated a huge army. A long strip of coastline was then 
added to her possessions, thus giving her added freedom for military 
operations in the Baltic, and therewith commenced the encircling of 
that inland sea, in which the occupation of Finland is the last link. The 
annexation of the two provinces forming the neck of the Danish penin- 
sula made possible the construction of the Kiel Canal, which, together 
with the Kiel harbor, established the maritime power of the Empire. 
The harbor with its fortification is the cradle of the German navy. The 
canal enables her to keep her battleships under cover, ready to slip out 
suddenly and secretly, and in this way she can tie up a large part of an 
enemy’s fleet. Commercially the waterway has been of enormous im- 
portance, eliminating the tortuous route through the Oresund and giv- 
ing Hamburg direct communication with the east. Before the war, 
Hamburg had become one of the greatest trading marts in the world, 
and an immense volume of American goods was transshipped there for 
Scandinavia, Finland, Russia, and Siberia. By the absorption of the 
Baltic provinces and Finland, Germany is now trying to block the 
future commerce between America and the countries of western Eu- 
rope on one side and Russia and her former possessions on the other. 
She is threatening to mobilize the vast man power and inexhaustible 
resources of Russia to her own advantage. But all this presupposes 
control of the Baltic and its key the Kiel Canal; and while the harbor 
and canal are both in Holstein, they are so close to the Slesvig border 
that the possession of that old Danish land is considered a military 
necessity from the German point of view. 
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Up to the end of July (1918) 5,144 Danish South-Jutlanders had 
fallen in the war out of a total of 148,000. Many times that number 
are wounded and disabled. They have been forced to fight for the cause 
they abhor, against people whom they can only regard as fellow-vic- 
tims, pitted against them by merciless fate. Prisoners of war bear 
testimony to the kindliness of the South-Jutlanders compared with 
German brutality. The Germans themselves have abundantly testified 
to their bravery and have rewarded them with unwelcome iron crosses. 

With all this, Germany’s methods are unchanged. Never has op- 
pression been harder in South Jutland than today; never has hatred 
and persecution of everything Danish been more violent. When the 
war broke out and the youth of South Jutland, obedient to the law, 
flocked to the German colors, and Danish men were even taken ahead 
of the Germans in their classes, then gendarmes, policemen, and 
soldiers with loaded guns were sent out through the country to seize 
and carry away to jail hundreds of prominent Danes. Not because 
they had done anything punishable, or even were accused of anything, 
but only to hinder any action they might commit prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the State—in other words, because the bad conscience of the 
Germans told them that a country which had been maltreated as South 
Jutland had been would, with full justice, employ every means to 
harm its tormentors. These men were kept prisoners for weeks, some 
of them under most miserable conditions, and when they were sent 
home from the distant points to which they had been taken, they were 
themselves forced to pay the journey forth and back and their prison 
stay at hotel rates. 

As an example of the brutal procedure of the Germans may be men- 
tioned the arrest of the old editor, Mr. Mathiesen of Haderslev, by 
seven soldiers with fixed bayonets, who escorted him to jail through 
the crowded streets. He had for a long time been mortally ill with can- 
cer; he was deaf and almost blind. In spite of this, he was taken to a 
little island far away off the Pomeranian shore. His wife tried repeat- 
edly to obtain a little mercy for him, but the commandant answered 
her agonized prayers by saying: “E's ist mir doch einerlei,ob so ein Kerl 
krepiert.” The sick man was kept in jail for weeks and died a few 
months after being released. 

The South Jutland press is even now kept under the severest cen- 
sorship, not only in that it can not write freely, but in that it receives 
orders what to print. The persecution of the Danish language contin- 
ves unabated. At the annual meeting of a stock company in Flensborg 

e police refused to permit the directors to speak Danish. Danish 
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Slesvigers in the Prussian army have likewise been forbidden the use 
of their own mother tongue. 

All this goes on while the flower of South Jutland is giving its life 
in order to fulfill the duty demanded by the law and while the Ger- 
mans themselves acknowledge that they are doing so. 

It is the same old story. The Germans consider themselves the 
chosen people placed above all others, without respect or feeling for 
those who think otherwise. In South Jutland the hatred of Germany 
has never been more bitter than at present, nor the cleavage between 
German and Dane deeper. The storm is devastating the country; thou- 
sands of its best men are maimed and killed. But their purpose has 
not changed; hope is not abandoned, and, as one of their songs says: 
‘Hope points toward Denmark.” 


Monument to Magnus 
the Good Commem- 
orating the Battle 
against the Wends at 
Lyrskov Heath in 
Slesvig, in 1043. De- 
signed by Joachim 
Skovgaard and raised 
by the Danish poet 
Thor Lange 


Magnus the Good, 
son of St. Olaf and 
King of Norway, be- 
came King of Den- 
mark by agreement. 
With Norwegian 
troops he beat back 
the Wends and 
stopped their advance 
northward 





The Return of an Icelander 


By STEFAN EINARSSON 


Professor of English in The Johns Hopkins University 


NEW NOVEL by Gunnar Gun- 
A ase has for years been consid- 

ered news, and good news, by book 
readers in Scandinavia and 
These novels used to appear every year, 
or twice a year, in Danish, to be trans- 
lated forthwith into Norwegian and 
Swedish, into Icelandic (mirabile dic- 
tu!), Finnish, and German, and even 
into other Enropean languages, includ- 
ing English. I know of only one exception 
to this rule, it is the short novel Advent 
im Hochgebirge, which was first pub- 
lished in Germany in 1937. An English 
translation of this novelette, entitled The 
Good Shepherd, has recently been pub- 
lished here in America and distributed 
to the members of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 

What makes the appearance of Gun- 
narsson’s latest novel, Heidaharmur* 
(The Sorrow of the Heath), an event of 
first importance in the literary life of the 
author, in the literary history of Iceland, 
if not in the literary annals of Scandi- 
navia, is the fact that it appears first in 
Icelandic, the native tongue of the writer. 

For well-nigh thirty years Gunnarsson, 
living and writing in Denmark, had done 
very little writing in his native tongue. 
Apart from his juvenile poems, Médur- 
minning and Vorljdd, 1906, only a few 
short stories, entitled Ségur (1912) had 
been published first in Icelandic, and the 
only translation which he made himself 
of his own work into Icelandic was the 
one of Borgslegtens Historie I-III in 
1915. This translation revealed the natu- 
ral fact that what Gunnarsson had gained 


elsewhere. 


*Gunnar Gunnarsson: Heidaharmur. Saga. 
fenningar- og . fredslusamband Althydu, 
‘eykjavik, 1940. Pp. 251. 


in mastery over the Danish language he 
had paid for with corresponding loss of 
power of expression in his native idiom. 
Realizing this, Gunnarsson did not at- 
tempt to write Icelandic, though his 
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Gunnar Gunnarsson 


mind was always preoccupied with Ice- 
iandic nature, Icelandic people, Icelandic 
history, and Icelandic thought. 

As the years passed, the urge to return 
to his native land grew stronger. He vis- 
ited Iceland as often as he could. He 
bought himself a deserted mountain farm 
and loved to play with the thought of 
moving into the wilderness. This play of 
his mind found literary expression in the 
spirited phantasy Vikivaki (1932). 
Finally, in the spring of 1939, his dreams 
came true, if in a slightly different way. 
He did not move into the mountain wild- 
erness, but into a big manor, situated in 
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the fertile Fljétsdalur of the East, the 
valley where he was born. Of old a mon- 
astery (established in 1496), Skridu- 
klaustur has long been the seat of chief- 
tains and well-to-do farmers. It is but a 
short way from Valthjofsstadur, the par- 
sonage, where Gunnarsson was _ born. 
Readers of Ships in the Sky will recog- 
nize it as the home of Sigga-Sigga, who 
used to write letters to young Uggi 
Greipsson, with the invariable ending 
“Forgive scrawl.” From Skriduklaustur 
there is a beautiful view over the milky 
waters of Lagarfljét (Lakefleet) towards 
the dark green birch woods of Hallorms- 
stadur. And Skriduklaustur is, further- 
more, situated in the midst of an old saga 
countryside, as everyone familiar with 
Hrafnkels saga and Droplaugarsona saga 
will recognize. Here Gunnarsson has 
made his new home, among his old be- 
loved mountains, amidst memories from 
ancient times, and with the people who 
speak nothing but the familiar tongue of 
his youth. 

Gunnarsson’s friends must have waited 
with special interest for this first novel 
that he was to write—at home. Would the 
native land lose its romantic allure at 
close quarters? And above all could he 
manage to write readily in that unfa- 
miliar language, his native Icelandic? I 
take it that even he must have asked him- 
self similar questions with some anxiety. 
Most men do not easily adjust themselves 
to such fundamentally different circum- 
stances at fifty. But Gunnarsson did. 

The language question was partially 
answered last fall when the Icelandic 
literary society Mal og Menning pub- 
lished the first volume of Rit eftir Johann 
Sigurjonsson with an introduction by 
Gunnar Gunnarsson. This was a profound 
study of his friend and fellow writer, 
written in pure Icelandic, seemingly un- 
affected by the thirty years exile of the 
author. 

And the new book, Heidaharmur, dis- 
pels the last doubts, if doubts there were. 
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That, too, is written in faultless Ice- 
landic, to which the author has trans- 
posed his own familiar style, a style that 
often enough recalls Odin’s art as de- 
scribed in Havamal 137: 


ord mer af ordi 
ords leitadi. . 


A rich style with a trace of heaviness 


about it, a perfect instrument to express 
the author’s mood, his glowing sympathy, 
his genial humor, and the pulsating 
under-current of love for his people and 
his country. 

The novel itself will be no disappoint- 
ment to those who have learned to like 
Gunnarsson from acquaintance with his 
great autobiographical novels Ships in 
the Sky and The Night and the Dream, 
or with his semi-legendary true story of 
The Good Shepherd. As a matter of fact 
the scene of Heidaharmur is very much 
the same as that of the last named story: 
the vast mountainous uplands of north- 
east Iceland, a wilderness of stony moors 
and heaths, so barren that it seems a 
wonder that it could harbor and feed 
flocks of sheep, let alone human beings. 
And yet human beings have lived there, 
and still live there, in humble cottages, 
miles and miles apart, scattered over the 
wilderness. 

For years Gunnarsson has felt himself 
strangely drawn to this wilderness and 
its inhabitants. Already in The Night and 
the Dream he has visions of both fraught 
with poignant intensity. “They had lived 
here year after year, man after man, 
since the island had been discovered, 
farmed here and culled their living from 
the stones. Their spirit and faith and 
steadfastness had made the stone fruit- 
ful. And not only here, but on all the 
stone-ridden farms round the islands were 
such farmers, silent and virtuous, th: 
sons of the soil.”’ 

The new book deals with these stead 
fast, virtuous farmers in their struggles 
for home and hearth in the wilderness. 
The story takes its beginning in the har‘ 
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years of the Eighties, years of volcanic 
fires, famine, and erosion that compelled 
many Icelanders to emigrate to America. 
The same hard years drove the cottagers 
from their mountains down into the more 
hospitable valleys and villages on the 
coast. 

Right on the edge of the uplands lives 
the stalwart farmer Brandur, a personi- 
fication of the earth-bound lover of the 
soil. Like a jealous God he watches over 
the smallest cot in the wilderness, always 
ready with encouragement and material 
help to the cottagers, so that not an inch 
of that precious, barren, stony, and 
eroded soil may be yielded to the wilder- 
ness. His wrath over the deserters who 
go to America is only matched by his 
great sorrow over every new crofter who 
gives up the struggle against the raging 
elements in the heath-lands. For however 
much the heath-dwellers love their glori- 
ous uplands, they cannot, even with 
Brandur’s help, maintain their uneasy 
tenure when erosion tears down the walls 
of their cottages, or when rivers sweep 
away their tiny green home fields. Nature 
is inexorable, and the mountains them- 
selves are Brandur’s worst enemies. In a 
long life he has the sorrow to see all of his 
upland friends flee their homes. Many of 
the crofters come to Brandur’s own home 
to spend the rest of their days there and 
die in his household. Such is the Sorrow 
of the Heath. 

But Brandur has a daughter whose 
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name is Bergthora, because she is to be 
faithful and steadfast as her well-known 
namesake in Njals saga. And steadfast 
she is and faithful to the ideals of her 
father. In spite of the iniquity of the 
times, she thrives and prospers, obvi- 
ously a woman born to inherit the land 
and hand it over to future generations. 

The book is replete with Icelandic 
scenery in shifting seasons. Most memo- 
rable is the expanse of the mountain 
wilderness in the bright scintillating light 
of spring. It is full, too, of the quaint 
folk ways of the Icelanders. Quite char- 
acteristic is Brandur’s hospitality, ex- 
tended day and night to the mountain 
crofters on their seasonal journeys in 
spring and fall to the distant market 
place. No less genuine is the gratitude of 
the heath-dwellers that finds such a pretty 
expression when they take Brandur’s 
daughter, newly confirmed, on a kind of 
triumphal tour through the uplands, even 
to the furthest cottage, where the proud 
owner treats her to a particular breed of 
trout from his own lake. 

Though this book of Gunnarsson’s 
deals specifically with life in Iceland— 
as all his books have done—it has that 
universal appeal which has endeared his 
other books, not only to Scandinavians 
and Europeans, but also to a part at least 
of the great American reading public. 
And in these troubled times its message 
of simple living and cheerful faith in life 
should not miss its mark. 
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ILL SWEDEN DEFEND 
herself if attacked? 
Every now and again that ques- 


tion is raised in this country, and every 
time the most contradictory answers are 
offered. The Swedish government assures 
us often enough, through its spokesmen, 
that she will do so, and just as often “ex- 
perts” analyzing the news from Europe 
say exactly the opposite. 

What does the Swedish people itself 
say? 

I believe I am in a position to know, 
as I served for eight months in the Swed- 
ish army during the most critical part of 
1940. And since that time I have had fre- 
quent opportunities to follow the activi- 
ties of the Swedish army, navy, and air 
force as a correspondent for my paper, 
the daily Ny Tid of Gothenburg. Fur- 
thermore, I have discussed our defenses 
with young Swedes in all walks of life. 

Many times since I arrived in this 
country from Sweden I have wished that 
I could in some mysterious way have 
transported back with me to Sweden of 
April 1940 some of those so-called ‘“‘ex- 
perts” who now analyze Swedish public 
opinion and the steadiness of Sweden’s 
stand for her freedom. I wish they could 
have been with me through some of 
those nights when we were awakened by 
sudden orders, and kept in a state of 
alarm caused by information the nature 
of which has not yet been disclosed. They 
would have seen silent men with feverish 
eagerness collecting their equipment in 
the black-out, running to army trucks 
with drill in 
the world could have induced. We were 
sure whence the attack was to be ex- 
pected. At that time we did not know 


a determination that no 


whether or not our lives were to be sacri- 
ficed for those who were to live on after 
us. I believe, that if there had been any 
lack of determination, any personal hesi- 
tation about what was the right thing for 
us to do, we should have seen signs of 
that spirit in those nights. These were 
serious moments. I remember a_ very 
young fellow from Boras, who during the 
first of these night alarms burst into tears 
and shook like a leaf. The next day he 
smiled and asked for an extra difficult 
job, which he carried out with admirable 
skill and willingness. I never again saw 
any sign of fear in his face. He was only 
nineteen years of age. 


* * * 


Looked upon from this side of the At- 
lantic, Sweden might seem like a scared 
rabbit sitting idle in his hole waiting for 
wild animals to pass him by or to eat him 
up, depending on their mood. To a cer- 
tain extent I can understand how such a 
picture may be painted abroad. It does 
not take an unscrupulous or even an un- 
sympathetic journalist like some who 
have written about us to make the Ameri- 
can public realize that Sweden’s position 
is far from enviable. Sweden is not in a 
position to give full details of all her ac- 
tions. We have to admit some claims we 
reluctantly have been forced to accede to. 
What we cannot give a full account of are 
many demands we have resisted even at 
great risk to ourselves. The Swedish re- 
fusal to allow German troops to pass 
through the country on Swedish railroads 
during the campaign in Norway is one of 
those acts of resistance that without doubt 
brought Sweden very, very close to war. 
All we can firmly tell the world is that we 
intend to defend our country against 
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“No Trespassing. The Sentry Has Orders to Shoot if Necessary” 


every aggressor, and that we will stand 
no interference with our internal affairs. 

What has Sweden done to strengthen 
her position? An amazing lot. Perhaps 
few people will believe me, but there is 
little doubt that the Swedish army at this 
moment is better trained and better 
eyuipped than any land fighting force in 
the world, with the possible exception of 


the German army. The navy will at the 
end of this year probably be one of the 
most powerful in Europe and perhaps 
the largest in the Baltic. Figures con- 
cerning the air force are secret, but Swe- 
den is building absolutely first class 
planes at a good speed, and fuel is avail- 
able for many months of fighting. That 
the standard of the Swedish pilots is very 
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The Destroyers Klas Horn (3) and Stockholm (6 ) 


high, was well known long before this 
last war started, and it has certainly not 
declined. We have not yet a sufficient 
number of tanks, but attacking tanks 
would get a hearty welcome from the 
world’s best anti-tank guns, of which 
Sweden has plenty. 

Figures about Sweden’s defense are 
not .always available, and even if they 
were.they would probably convey very 
little to most readers. The military prep- 
arations in Sweden have been kept very 
seeret. There have been no big parades 
in the larger cities, and when newspaper 
men have been allowed to visit the “front 
lines,” good care has been taken, that in 
their reports they should give away no 
details that might be used by an aggres- 
sor. But from the maneuvers I have at- 
tended as a newspaper man, maybe I 
could give you a few glimpses. 


* * * 


We land on a west-coast island with a 
few naval officers as guides. The island is 


one of the usual rocky kind, and from our 
small boat we see no sign of human life. 
As a matter. of fact, it takes us quite a 
time after we have landed to discover 
that the island is inhabited at all. And 
yet, we are soon to learn, this rocky little 
island holds heavy coastal artillery. For 
everything is hidden in the very rocks, 
blasted into the granite in a manner 
which, in the first place, makes it prac- 
tically impossible for an enemy to dis- 
cover the batteries from any distance, 
and secondly makes them almost immune 
to enemy fire. We go from bunker to 
bunker and admire this wonderful fort. It 
seems quite impossible for any naval 
force to attack this island with much 
hope of success. 

But our coastal guns are not there only 
to defend themselves. They must also be 
able to hit enemy ships trying to slip 
past and land troops on the nearby coast 
It is not enough to have fine guns in mod 
ern forts, there must also be a crew t 
serve the guns with skill and experienc: 
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Red Cross Workers with Their Dog Teams in Winter 


Has Sweden such crews? Well, they are 
going to show us. Before us lies the sea, 
glittering in the rays of an early spring 
sun. As far as we can see, there is nothing 
on the surface of the water. A naval offi- 
cer lends me his binoculars, and with 
their aid I can see with great difficulty 
a target being towed on the horizon. I am 
told it is about twelve feet high and twice 
as long. The instrument gives us the dis- 
tance: the target is approximately one 
Swedish mile away, about six English 
miles, 

The next moment the entire island 
shakes as by an earthquake. One of the 
guns is firing. Eagerly we peer through 
cur binoculars for the result. A big splash 
o' water tells us that the shell has hit 
tie sea about twenty to thirty yards in 
font of the target. In reality this would 
p-obably have been enough to put a de- 
siroyer out of action. But our gunners 

> not satisfied. Another gun hurls its 


shell across the sea, and we see it explode 
just behind the target, which is all this 
time being towed at a speed of about 12 
knots. Our third shell makes the target 
disappear in a cascade of water. This 
time we scored a direct hit on the enemy, 
and even a large battleship would cer- 
tainly have suffered heavily from that 
salvo. 

This was a short visit to one of our 
batteries. As I said before, I cannot tell 
you the sum total of the guns we possess, 
but there are plenty of them all around 
our long coast-line. 


* * * 


One of Sweden’s best known training 
schools for army pilots is at Ljungbyhed 
in Skane. We now stand on that field 


along with Colonel Lundstrém, well 
known in this country as a member of 
that famous military cavalry patrol, 


which amazed the United States at the 
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One of the Camouflaged Guns Studding the Coast 
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Olympic games here some years ago. He 
looks heavenward and “The 
sky is crowded today.” 

It sounds odd but is nevertheless true, 
the sky is literally speaking crowded 
with planes 
belonging to 


remarks, 


the air force. 
In swiftly 
changing for- 
mations they 
sweep the 
heavens above 
our heads, and 
sometimes the 
noise is so tre- 
mendous_ that 
we find it dif- 
ficult to keep 
up a conversa- 
tion. 
How 


planes were in 


many 


the air 
the _ training- 
field at Ljung- 
byhed? I can 
tell you that. 
There were 


over 


about one hun- 
dred, all of 
them training 
planes. This 
will give you 
no idea about 
the strength of the Swedish air force, 
because we have several schools of this 
type, and we have a large aggregate of 
active squadrons ready to go up and 
fight the moment the signal is given. 
What we saw was just a short glimpse of 
the training and the preparation for all 
eventualities. But it helps one realize that 
Sweden is not neglecting her air force. 


* * * 
It is a dark winter night in the north 


of Sweden, not far from the Norwegian 
frontier. 
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“Keep your eyes open, boys,” says a 
young captain acting as guide to the 
press quarter, as we stride through the 
deep snow in the pitch dark night. At the 
moment we are being passed by two battal- 

ions on skis, 

All we see is 

a dark shadow 

passing us in 

the night, but 

as our guide 

tries to catch 

hold of him he 

disappears 

like a ghost in 

the dark. Not 

a thing is to be 

seen of the 

passing troops 

and not a 

sound is heard. 
But we know 
they are here, 
and 


side 


from in- 
informa- 
we know 
where to find 
one patrol, 
resting in the 
The 


boys, all 


tion 


woods. 


dressed in 
white clothing, 
are stretching 
themselves out 
in front of a well-hidden fire, their guns 
and skis near to hand. Some of them are 
chewing a piece of dry bread, others are 
making coffee over the fire. 

“Yes, we have been chasing the ‘enemy’ 
for two days,” one of them explains. We 
have not seen cooked food for forty-eight 
hours, and we haven't had any rest except 
for a few hours like this now and again. 

“Are you very tired?” 

“Of course we are tired.” 

“For how long do you think you coull 


continue this pursuit?” 
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“Till we get hold of them,” says our 
soldier, as he stretches himself out com- 
fortably on some branches of a fir tree, 
puts his hands under his head, and goes 
to sleep in the snowy woods, without a 
roof over his head, without even a tent. 


ee 2. @& 


I could tell you long stories about new, 
heavy field artillery, quickly maneuvered 
by motor trucks, such as have never been 
seen in Scandinavia until last year. I 
could add pictures of heavy tanks, and 
completely new types of anti-aircraft 
guns. The well oiled system of calling up 
Sweden's full defense force overnight, 
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tested and found perfect only last March, 
deserves a special chapter. Also worthy 
of description are the field hospitals 
available for every unit of our army and 
equipped so well that they make most 
ordinary-sized hospitals envious. Not to 
mention field bakeries enormous 
capacity and laundries which make it 
possible for even the farthest advanced 
lines to have clean linen. 


with 


Yes, Sweden has today an army 
equipped with every modern weapon. 
What shall we use it for? We will use it 
to defend our freedom against whoever 


may try to deprive us of it. 


A Squadron of Swedish-Built Bombing Planes 


Pictures by Courtesy of the 


American-Swedish News Exchange 
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By Enoxk MortTensen 


r WHE OLD PIONEERS still re- 
member when Peder Bro, the 
Lutheran minister, came to Mans- 

town. In those days the forest covered 

all of Northern Michigan. It was pri- 
meval, omnipotent, and carelessly con- 
temptuous of the tiny settlement which 
clung to the barren shores of the lake— 

a half dozen gray shacks, a few stores, 

three or four saloons; and the sawmill. 

With axe and saw as its fangs, that 
monster was to ravage its way up over 
the hills and into the calm sanctum of the 
tall timber. Devouring acre after acre of 
fir and pine and spruce, the mill was to 
thrive and multiply. There would be two, 
four, twelve mills, and in the spoor of 
the many-headed monster the town itself 
would creep up over the bluffs, squat- 
ting gray and ugly upon the barren ruins 
of the virgin forest. The mills would 
bring floats of timber to Manstown, 
would bring prosperity, banks, saloons, 
brothels, churches, thousands of homes, 
and several elaborately furnished man- 
sions. And would in the end bring disas- 
ter. For when the last tree sighed and 
fell, Manstown, too, was doomed. And 
its ruin was to be as swift as its rise. Now 
the town is nothing but a little cluster of 
decrepit houses, a few stores, a pool hall 
and a couple of taverns, two small, ugly 
churches, a still uglier mansion called 
“the castle,” and a large, barnlike build- 
ing which used to be the Lutheran col- 
lege. 

Only a few of the pioneers remain. 
They sit on the sunny side of the depot 
or by Frank’s Super Service station, 
whittling wood and swapping tales of 
the old days when the forest and they 
were tall and strong, though none of the 
settlers were as tall or as strong as the 
Lutheran minister. 


It must have been some few years 
after the Civil War that Peder Bro ar- 
rived. He came on the steam-packet Lake 
Breeze from Milwaukee. The other pas- 
sengers, mostly lumberjacks and sawmill 
workers, eyed him with suspicion and 
admiration. He was a foreigner; he was 
a preacher; but what a man to look at! 

He was six feet four, with a pair of 
broad, massive shoulders. His hair and 
beard shone yellow with a touch of red. 
The nose protruded, long and arched 
like the beak of a huge bird, between 
eyes incredibly blue under the bushy, red 
eyebrows. His large, gaunt frame was 
wrapped in a long, black coat and on his 
head he wore a black, soft hat with an 
immense, broad brim. 

As he sauntered ashore, the air reeked 
with the stench of freshly cut timber, 
pithy resin, wet sawdust, and rotten fish. 
From the mills pulsed smoke and steam. 
Through cracks and dust-laden windows 
poured streaks of light. Now and then 
the whine of the ripsaws would rend the 
deep, rhythmic rumble which everywhere 
filled the air. 

“He-e-ey-y ! 
shouted. 

Instinctively Bro jumped, staring at 
a vast cart of lumber, clattering by him 
with great speed. 

Naa, he thought, people would 
scramble about, though it was a Satur- 
day night when they ought to be home 
getting ready to celebrate the sacred 
Easter. But he had expected as much. 
Tomorrow he was to preach his first ser- 
mon here. Suddenly sick in the pit of his 
stomach, he wondered if there would be 
any people and how it was going to 
come off. But now the immediate prob- 
lem was to find shelter for the night, 
preferably among his own people. Over 


Look out!” someone 
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the door of a saloon he saw the name 
Olsen. He went in and asked where one 
might find a trustee of the Lutheran 
church. 

The saloonkeeper laughed, gave a jerk 
to his trousers which were hanging pre- 
cipitously close to the periphery of an 
enormous stomach, and spat in the direc- 
tion of a shining brass cuspidor. 

“Well, sir, and who wants to know?” 

“IT am Pastor Peder Bro, the new 
minister.” 

“I'll be damned!” said Olsen and 
measured the giant on the other side of 
the bar with inquisitive eyes. He spat 
again. 

“Well, you've certainly struck the right 
place, Reverend. See that fellow sittin’ 
over there by the piano? Hey, Adolf, 
come over here!” 

A man got up from a table and shuf- 
fled closer on unsteady feet. He was 
almost as tall as the minister, but more 
bulging and broad. He was very, very 
drunk, 

“Pleased to meet you!” he hiccupped, 
buttonholing the minister as if to gain 
equilibrium, and grinning widely. 

Bro’s heart sank. 

“Certainly glad you’ve come,” the man 
blabbered, “I’ve been thinking—yes, I 
know, I’m drunk. But d’you know why? 
Beeause I’m a religious man, Herr Pas- 
tor, a very religious man! I read in the 
Bible and then I get to thinking about 
things, and then I get so damn thirsty 
and then I drink, see—” 

Bro looked sternly at the saloonkeeper. 
“You don’t mean to infer that this 
drunken derelict is a trustee of the 
church?” 

“IT sure am!” affirmed Hansen and 
shook the lapels of the minister’s coat. 

“They call him Sterke Hansen; he’s 
awfully strong,’ warned Olsen, benevo- 
lently. 

‘Yes sir! And here’s a thing I been 
wondering about. Where—where did 


Cain get his wife from? Can you tell me 
that, Herr Pastor?” 

Bro looked at the drunkard with a 
clean, direct gaze. 

“This is hardly the place to discuss 
religious matters, at least not with a man 
who ought to be abed, sobering up. Now 
get your filthy fingers off me. Do you 
hear! Good evening, landsmend!” 

Olsen laughed as Sterke Hansen 
dropped his hands with a drawled, “I 
wouldn’t lay hands on a man of God, no 
matter what—. I’m a religious man my- 
self—!”’ 

Outside, Bro breathed the cool, clean 
air again. Following the wooden planks 
of the sidewalk, he went on, not knowing 
what else to do, and came at length to 
a battered signboard on which was 
painted: 


SCANDINAVIAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 


He walked up the steps leading to a 
small platform, and opened a door. He 
found himself in a long, bare room. Bor- 
dering a narrow aisle were rows of boxes 
on which were placed wide, rough 
planks. There was no pulpit, no altar 
piece. The altar railing looked ridicu- 
lously like the low picket fence surround- 
ing a duck pond. He walked up the aisle 
and stood very still. 

Kneeling by the balustrade was a man, 
an old man who was praying. His hands 
were folded and his whispered intona- 
tions sounded strange and weird in the 
naked room which had not till then 
seemed like a sanctuary. 

Bro took off his hat and folded his 
hands about its broad rim. He, too, whis- 
pered a prayer, thanking God for guid- 
ance which had led him thus far; for this 
lowly temple in which men of his own 
people came to worship; and for the 
means of grace by which men every- 
where sought God. He asked for shelter 
and protection in the night to come; for 
blessings upon his people, not only in 
far-away Denmark, but even more so for 
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those among whom he was to labor in 
this strange, new country. Asking for 
inspiration on the sacred services of the 
morrow, he closed his devotions with the 
Lord’s prayer. 

When he opened his eyes, the man at 
the altar was coming toward him. He was 
of short build, but held himself with a 
strutting military bearing which made 
him seem tall. In front of the minister he 
stopped, clicked his heels together, and 
made a salute-like gesture with his right 
hand. 

“Kjaer is my name!” It sounded like 
a private soldier reporting to a superior. 

“And I am Pastor Peder Bro!” 

“Everything’s in readiness for the ser- 
vices tomorrow, Herr Pastor!” 

“Good! But will there be any people?” 

“Never fear. They always come—the 
first Sunday!” 

“But—-what if I hadn’t arrived in time 
for the service? The boat is nearly ten 
hours late .. .” 

“Then I should have read the congre- 
gation a sermon by Mynster or Luther.” 

“Very well. But it’s late, and I lack 
shelter for the night .. .” 

The old soldier made a gesture toward 
the door and let the minister out first. 
Then he scrutinized the room and locked 
the door carefully. Outside, on the plat- 
form, he bit off a slice of chewing tobacco 
and looked questioningly at the minister. 

“Thanks!” said Bro and bit off a quid. 

They walked down the road. Bro 
pumped the man for information. Were 
there many countrymen here, and how 
were they faring? What sort of people 
were they, and did they attend church? 
Kjaer answered gruffly but to the point. 
There was no lack of landsmend but 
they were badly in need of a pastor; one 
who could get them to behave as good 
Lutherans and not like trash and heathen 
that had neither been baptized nor con- 
firmed. 

Bro suggested that a kind voice in their 
own language surely should be able to 
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make the people come back to the church. 

“No,” said Kjaer, ‘““what we need here 
is thunder and fire and hell. That’s the 
only language people understand!” 

“That,” said Bro mildly, “is not the 
way Our Lord talked to people...” 

“No, but the Lord wasn’t preaching in 
Manstown either, remember that, Herr 
Pastor!” 


They had reached Kjaer’s home. 


The next morning, after prayer and 
meditation, Bro walked over to the 
church. His host was standing by the 
door, watch in hand. 

“It’s five minutes past, Herr Pastor!” 

“Not in Wisconsin where I set my 
watch yesterday. And besides—’’ he had 
opened the door and peeked in— “not a 
soul has come as yet!” 

“That’s because the last minister we 
had—he was a Norwegian—invariably 
came late for services. But people will 
come, never fear—even if they did dance 
and skylark all night in the Danish 
sg 

Bro changed to his long black robe and 
fastened the white, fluted collar, which 
looked like a miniature millstone, around 
his neck. He sat down on a plank and 
waited, his face in his hands. Now in the 
glaring morning sun the room seemed 
emptier, more barn-like than the night 
before. The walls were unpainted; the 
floor was rough and knotty with holes and 
wide cracks. But this he cared little or 
nothing about, if only the primitive 
benches would be occupied, the room 
filled with men and women, eager to bow 
their heads in prayer and to listen piously 
to the word of God. 

“Oh, God!” he whispered, “I’m here 
to serve Thee and my people. So let them 
come into Thy house—at least a few, say 
fifty or forty. There must be that many 
or I shall not have the courage to go on- 
Let there be thirty anyway. Is that too 
much to demand? It is not mere vanity, 
oh, God. It’s just that I’m weak ad 
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lonely in this far country. So let them 
come—; and if I am unduly presump- 
tuous in demanding so much, let there 
be twenty or fifteen; fifteen, oh, Lord! 
Thy Son, Christ, had twelve followers 

but I’m not He—God, let them come—!” 

Thus he kept on praying, not hearing 
the door-hinges creaking and the shuffle 
of many feet. But as he prayed, a great 
calmness came upon him. From one of 
the tiny windowpanes a ray of sunshine 
struck and warmed his body. He felt as 
if the good God Himself breathed His 
spirit upon him. When he rose to begin 
the services, every seat was taken. Down 
by the door stood Klaus Kjaer and 
weighed his watch in the palm of his 
hand. Bro smiled, and came forward to 
read the opening prayer: 

“Oh, Lord, we are assembled in this 
Thy house to hear what Thou, our 
Father, Thou Jesus Christ our Savior, 
and Thou Holy Spirit, our Comforter in 
life and death, wilt speak unto us—”’ 

A hymn followed. It was good to sing. 
Bro was glad he had selected an old 
Lutheran hymn, one which the audience 
knew by heart though it had many and 
long stanzas. In the middle of it he struck 
a match and lighted the two small candles 
which Kjaer had placed on the rickety 
table serving as an altar. And so, warmed 
to the heart, he faced the audience, and 
chanted, 

“The Lord be with you!” 

And from the congregation grew the 
response into a vast many-voiced prayer, 

“And with thy spirit!’ 

Then he chanted the collect for the 
day and, facing the congregation once 
more, read the epistle for that Sunday. 
And since no other pastor or bishop was 
present, he read his own collation as is- 
sucd by the Most Reverend Bishop of 
/exland. Having thus presented his cre- 

itials as a duly called and ordained 
)astor, he announced the text and com- 

iced on his sermon. 


None of the old pioneers will have for- 
gotten that sermon. It was not that Peder 
Bro was a great orator; but he spoke 
earnestly and simply, looking at you with 
eyes in which there was no guile. He 
didn’t shout or exhort; he just talked. 
His voice was a deep bass, mildly and 
effortlessly coercive. And he talked of 
the love of God— 

Perhaps the old-timers also remember 
that sermon because it was cut in two by 
a most unusual interruption. Right in the 
middle of it Bro was annoyed by a voice 
calling from somewhere, 

“Herr Pastor!” 

He tried to disregard it, but when the 
voice persisted in being heard, and when 
people moved uneasily to see the cause of 
the commotion, he stopped abruptly and 
roared, 

“Will that someone who is so ill-bred 
as to disturb the sacred services at once 
leave this house of God!” 

He paused and looked toward the rear 
of the church, where a burly, broad- 
shouldered man rose. 

“Herr Pastor, all I wanna know is, 
where did Cain’s wife, I mean—”’ 

“Will someone show this blasphemer 
the door!” bellowed Bro from the altar. 

He saw now that the disturber was 
none other than that drunkard whom he 
had met in the saloon the night before. 
But everyone else had recognized him, 
too, and no one stirred. There were 
plenty of men and boys in the church 
that day who didn’t at all mind a good 
scrap; but who were they to challenge 
the strongest man in several counties and 
the hero of a hundred fights? 

So no one moved. Not even Sterke 
Hansen. He kept on standing there, his 
huge head bent a little, his small, beady 
eyes red and watery. He was like a big 


child, proud of having raised a rumpus, 
yet curious as to what the consequences 
of it might be. He grinned sheepishly as 
someone pushed toward him and started 
to tug at his arm. 
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People gasped. That someone was 
Klaus Kjaer. Red-faced and angry, he 
attacked the disturber. This was an in- 
sult; not so much to God Almighty and 
to the new minister as to him! 

Klaus Kjaer was a war veteran who 
had been rewarded with a silver medal 
by the Danish King for his bravery in 
battle. But that was many years ago. 
Being a rich man’s son, he had later been 
sent to America because he drank too 
much. Since he landed in New York, he 
had never touched liquor. In the mill, 
where he was a foreman, he swore like a 
Swedish corporal. For all that, he was a 
most devout Lutheran who honored God 
and sought to do his duty toward all. It 
was he who had gotten the church built. 
(“Damn the heathenish hide of his lands- 
mend, how they needed a preacher and 
some sound Lutheran doctrines!”) He 
was sexton of the church and loved it. He 
rang the bell, swept the floors, fired the 
stove, and kept a watchful eye on the 
morals and doctrines of both layfolk and 
clerics, not always sure that the Almighty 
Himself kept up with events. The church 
was very dear to his heart. He took a 
pride in it as if it were his very own. He 
collected money for it and defended it 
against indifference, direct opponents, 
and all manner of evil. And now a 
drunken ruffian who had long since been 
voted out of the congregation dared to 
desecrate this most holy place! 

Kjaer tugged away at Sterke Hansen. 
Once, single-handed, he had shown the 
door to an itinerant evangelist whom he 
suspected of not preaching the sound 
Lutheran faith. By God, he could do it 
again! 

But people waited in breathless si- 
lence. This was different. Hansen seemed 
twice as big as the diminutive little sex- 
ton. And he flabby-fleshed 
preacher. He was a born fighter. Brush- 
ing his little adversary aside, he howled 
with laughter, only to be attacked again 
and again. Some of the young people be- 
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gan to snicker. They couldn’t help it. It 
looked so much like a furious bantam 
pecking away at a giant rooster. 

But to the two men fighting it was 
serious now. Kjaer rained blow after 
blow against the hard-muscled fighter; 
and Sterke Hansen at last became an- 
noyed and swung viciously and in dead 
earnest. Only he was so drunk that he 
seemed constantly to lose his balance. 

Suddenly all was silence. People dared 
not move. The new pastor came storming 
down the aisle, his face a deep purple 
and the long, black cassock flapping 
about his feet like the wings of a huge, 
awkward bird. A man put out a hand try- 
ing to stop him. Good heavens! The 
preacher didn’t know what he went in 
for. He ought to be warned in time. He 
seemed like a decent fellow; and good 
preachers came scarce— 

But Bro shoved the man aside, edged 
over toward the scene of battle, and 
pitched in. Those who saw it say that 
the preacher brushed Kjaer away, 
snapped his arms about Sterke Hansen 
quicker than the crack of a whip and 
closer than a vise. Then he lifted him like 
a little child, kicked the door open, and 
threw him down the steps in a huge 
sprawling pile. Whereupon he rubbed the 
palms of his hands, straightened his 
fluted collar, and walked up the aisle 
again. He finished the sermon as if noth- 
ing unusual had happened, announced 
services the following Sunday, and, with 
the congregation standing, chanted the 
final benediction. 

When people flowed into the aisle, and 
outside, there was no trace of Sterke 
Hansen. No one even mentioned him. All 
talk was of the new pastor, and when he 
came out in his long frock coat they 
moved closer and shook hands. 

Now at long last they had a man of 
God again; one of their own faith and 
tongue, and one in frock and collar like 
the pastors of the old country who had 
christened and confirmed them. It was 
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good to have been in the house of God; 
good to have sung the old familiar hymns 
and listened to the Word. One felt freer, 
purer. And now there would be regular 
services again. The children could be 
baptized and confirmed and the dead 
buried in peace. Strange that the gospel, 
which made one feel small and unworthy, 
should also breathe security and comfort 
and strength into one’s life! 

And that new preacher! He could hold 
his own with anybody! How he could 
chant! Or read the Scriptures! Or preach 
the Word so one knew it to be God’s own 
truth! And besides, he knew more than 
the Lord’s prayer. Sterke Hansen should 
have realized that by this time! 

There was only one person who was 
dissatisfied with the new minister. That 
was Peder Bro himself. Oh, Lord, what 
2 thing to have done—in a church, on a 
Sunday, and the very first time he 
preached! He bade the congregation a 
hasty farewell and went off in search of 
Sterke Hansen. He would have no peace 
until he knew what had happened to him. 
What if he had broken his limbs? What 
if he had maimed him for life? All his 
newly-won happiness at being God's 
voice speaking to his own people in this 
far wilderness was swept aside by his 
sense of guilt and regret. 

He found Sterke Hansen in Olsen’s 
saloon. He was standing by the bar, 
drinking, and apparently unharmed. Bro 
rushed up to him and shook his hand, too 
excited to say anything. And Hansen 
grinned, wide-eyed and a little sheepish. 

“By God,” he thought, “what a minis- 
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ter; what a man! Damn it if he didn’t 
like the fellow. Hey, Olsen, let’s have a 
couple of mugs of beer!” 

Bro drank the beer with no hesitation. 
Apparently Hansen meant well, and Bro 
was as anxious as he to make amends. 
Besides, he was warm and tired after the 
long service, and it was a hot day. 

Olsen, visibly embarrassed and a little 
amused at the presence of the clergyman, 
rubbed vigorously away at the mahog- 
any surface. Sterke Hansen beamed with 
good will. 

“Another drink, Herr Pastor?” 

But before Bro had time to turn the 
offer down the other’s brow wrinkled 
into deep, meditative furrows. A note of 
bewildered curiosity crept over his face 
and into his small, moist eyes— 


“Say, Herr Pastor, while I remember 
it—where do you s’pose Cain got his 
wife?” 

Peder Bro smiled good-naturedly. But 
when he answered his face was serious 
and his voice calm and kind— 

“The Bible is silent on that important 
question, my good friend; but I have al- 
ways supposed, and I think that all theo- 
logians worth their salt will agree with 
me, that Cain got his wife from his 
father-in-law.” 

Sterke Hansen nodded. 

“By God,” he mused as if speaking to 
himself, “that sounds like common sense 
to me!” 


Thus began the long ministry of Peder 
Bro. 





“Dad” Erickson 


By A. A. STOMBERG 


Professor Emeritus of Scandinavian in the University of Minnesota 


IS NAME IS Theodore A. Erick- 
H- and his official title is Profes- 

sor of Agricultural Education and 
State Club Leader, but among the farmer 
boys and girls of Minnesota he is known 
simply as “Dad” Erickson. The young 
people thereby give sincere expression to 
their affection and respect for a singu- 
larly efficient and kind leader. 

Very many people in Minnesota have 
long held that, if T. A. Erickson is not 
the most useful citizen of the State, he 
comes near to it. The many honors that 
came to him last summer on the occasion 
of his retirement from his university po- 
sition, the pension age having been 
reached, gave impressive proof of the 
high regard in which he is held. 

At a recognition dinner at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in honor of Professor 
and Mrs. Erickson, one thousand friends 
and admirers from practically every 
county in the State and some from neigh- 
boring states joined in paying sincere 
and generous tribute to the retiring 
leader. Governor Harold E. Stassen and 
Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, President of the 
University of Minnesota, joined in ex- 
pressions of appreciation. The most en- 
during and imposing monument to Pro- 
fessor Erickson’s services is, however, 
the newly completed 4-H Club building, 
erected on the grounds of the Minnesota 
State Fair with funds from the State, 
the State Fair Society, and the Federal 
government at a cost of about $600,000. 
The beautiful and spacious auditorium 
has officially been named Erickson Hall. 

At the time when Erickson began the 
work which was to prove so successful 
and useful, conditions called for organ- 
ized and wisely directed efforts to check 
certain undesirable trends in rural life. 


The idea had become prevalent that farm 
life is unavoidably drab and unprofit 
able, and that in the cities, on the other 
hand, good wages and many pleasures 
vould easily be found. The young people 
were, of course, especially susceptible to 
the baneful influence of this idea. The 
trend was stronger in the old Scandi- 
liavian communities in the State than 
anywhere else. In regrettably many in- 
stances the farms which the immigrants 
from Denmark, Norway, or Sweden had 
brought under cultivation through tre- 
mendous hardships, and on which fine 
homes had been built, were sold, often at 
sacrifice prices, to people of alien extrac- 
tion simply because the young people did 
not want to remain at home. 

Soon after the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, isolated attempts were made 
by thoughtful men to counteract this 
trend. Older Minnesotans remember how 
enthusiastically Dr. George E. Vincent. 
during the years he served as President 
of the University of Minnesota, extolled 
the advantages of rural life. He could 
speak eloquently on any subject he chose 
to discuss, but never more so than when 
he pictured the brighter side of farm life. 

In 1904, while serving as superinten 
dent of schools in Douglas County, T. A. 
Erickson organized a group of farmers’ 
boys and girls in order to stimulate and 
direct their interest in farm life and home 
building. As no money was available to 
defray the inevitable expenses connected 
with the organization work, he character- 
istically took $300 from his own meager 
salary. This was the beginning of the 4-H 
Club movement in Minnesota. In 1912 
there were only 300 members in the 
State, but Erickson’s enthusiasm, sound 
ideas, and dynamic leadership had «'- 
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tracted attention, and in that year he was 
called to the teaching staff of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the University of 
Minnesota and to assume leadership of 
the 4-H Clubs throughout the State. The 
membership of the Clubs in the State is 
now almost 50,000, and the total number 
since Erickson became leader has been 
about 500,000; half a million boys and 
girls have thus come directly under his 
wise and kindly influence. He has truly 
been a force for good. 

By virtue of character, early environ- 
ment, and training Erickson was admir- 
ably fitted for the role of leadership 
among farm youth. He was born in 
Douglas County, Minnesota, in 1872, on 
« homestead not far from Alexandria. It 
was a typical Swedish pioneer community 
in one of the favored sections of the 
State, where rich soil, stately forests, and 
myriads of shimmering lakes, some of the 
finest among Minnesota’s famous 10,000, 
offered almost everything that could 
gladden the hearts of people from the 
Northland. His father and mother had 
emigrated from Smaland in 1868. By the 
time they reached St. Paul, their funds 
had shrunk to one dollar, but Erickson 
was soon able to earn and save enough for 
railroad tickets to St. Cloud, then the 
western terminus of the railway. The 
journey of about seventy miles from St. 
Cloud to Douglas County was made by 
stage and ox-team. Here many Swedish 
emigrants, especially from the province 
of Dalarna had already begun to clear 
the land, break ground, and build homes. 
The Ericksons had higher ambitions than 
merely to acquire many and fertile acres 
on which could be raised bountiful crops ; 
they built a home in which refinement, 
cultural interests, and good cheer made 
lighter the burdens of a toilsome life. 
Mrs. Peter Hoplin, who is herself a de- 
scendant of one of the Swedish pioneer 
‘smilies in Douglas County, and who 
‘as a pupil of Professor Erickson when 

taught school in his home community, 

the occasion of his retirement pub- 
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lished a delightful sketch of those years 
entitled “School Days with T. A. Erick- 
son.’ Of the Erickson home she says: “It 
was a beauty spot, with its orchard, for- 
ests, flower beds, and shrubs. I especially 
remember the roses—ramblers, white, 
yellow, and pink—and the irises and 
peonies.”” When a Swedish Lutheran 
church was organized in the settlement, 
the Ericksons became charter members, 
and when the subject of this sketch had 
grown to young manhood, he became 
superintendent of the Sunday school 
where he served for twenty-two years. 
This was his earliest experience as a 
leader and counsellor of young people. 

After graduating from the Alexandria 
high school, Erickson for a time taught 
school in his home district. In the sketch 
by Mrs. Hoplin quoted above, he is given 
this fine testimonial: “T. A. Erickson 
taught us reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, and writing, but as 
I look back to those years, it seems to me 
that these subjects were only means used 
to teach the art of kindly living or the 
science of living with men. Along with 
eur school work we learned patience, 
kindness, generosity, humility, good tem- 
per, courtesy, sincerity, and unselfish- 
ness. We did much singing of Gospel 
hymns, patriotic tunes, and home songs. 
Flowers, birds, wild animals, everything 
that was part of life around us, was ex- 
plained to eager minds.” 

Erickson attended Gustavus Adolphus 
College for one year. He took the Bach- 
elor of Science degree at the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Minne- 
sota, and for two years served as head 
of the Scandinavian Department of Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

The 4-H Clubs, of which Erickson be- 
came the State leader in 1912, aim to 
stimulate and direct interest in the vari- 
ous phases of farm life and home build- 
ing through organized groups. The diver- 
sity of their interests is expressed by 
what the four H’s symbolize: Head, 
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Heart, Hands, and Health. Talks, dis- 
cussions, cooperation, doing practical 
things, are the means through which 
progress is made. Individual initiative 
and independent work by the young 
members are especially emphasized. 
Added incentive to serious efforts is given 
by the many prizes being offered. Thus 
a boy may get from his father a patch of 
ground, which he carefully prepares for 
the selected wheat field. Or he may go 
in for prize-winning corn, potatoes, or 
other products. A girl may undertake to 
put up preserves, or knit, or weave us 
ful articles. Both boys and girls may un- 
dertake to care for calves, colts, or chic’ 
and try to raise them to become prize- 
winners. Competitions are staged in 
every county in the State and the win- 
ners next compete in a State-wide con- 
test. The prizes are generally trips to 
neighboring counties or to the State Fair 
in the fall, or, most coveted of all, a free 
trip during the winter to the Live Stock 
Show in Chicago. Occasionally the free 
trip may take the winning contestant on 
a much longer journey; a few years ago, 
for instance, forty Minnesota boys and 
girls were given a tour to Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 

This year $30,000 is contributed for 
the clubs by 140 individuals and firms. 
It is claimed that Erickson, during the 
years of his service, by his own endeavor 
raised between $500,000 and $600,000 
for prizes, scholarships, and other forms 
of encouragement for the 4-H Clubs of 
the State. 

As a leader of rural youth, Erickson 
has always stressed clean living, love of 
country, respect for the flag, considera- 
tion for the rights of others, conservation 
of game and natural resources, study of 
flowers, interest in communal affairs, 
health promotion, and membership in and 
support of a church. While some church 
bodies at first assumed an attitude of in- 
difference, if not of downright hostility, 
to a programme for bringing about bet- 


ter cooperation between the local 
churches and the clubs, they did not long 
persist in this after they learned to know 
Erickson better. 

There has been nothing startling or 
dramatic in Erickson’s career, but still 
the record of his achievement forms one 
of the finest and most inspiring “success 
stories’ one may ever wish to read. Pub- 
licity he has never sought. “Quiet effec- 
tiveness” would perhaps best describe 
him. His has been the good fortune to 
live a truly successful life, and it is a 
satisfaction indeed to note that success 
has come mainly because he has been 
steadfastly true to the ideals and prac- 
tices he learned in a typical Swedish 
home of pioneer days. 

One who all his working years has been 
as active as Professor Erickson and 
whose physical and mental vigor seems 
undiminished cannot be expected to con- 
template with equanimity approaching 
retirement. Erickson has developed no 
hobbies and never learned to idle away 
the hours in play. He frankly confesses 
that he was worried at the prospect of 
having nothing to do. It is pleasant to 
relate that he has been spared this or- 
deal. In harmony with what has gone 
before in his life, he will continue, but in 
a larger field, to labor in behalf of the 
cause he already has done so much to 
advance. When it became known that his 
retirement from his position at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was imminent—re- 
tirement is automatic at the age of sixty- 
cight—the General Mills Inc., invited 
him to join this nation-wide organization 
and he entered upon his duties last sum- 
mer. In his new capacity he acts as a 
sort of good will ambassador and visits 
rural youth meetings. The General Mills 
in the announcement of Erickson’s ap- 
pointment pays high tribute to his ser- 
vices, stating that “for two generations 
Minnesota people have counted upon his 
leadership and inspiration as the most 
vital factors in their lives.” 
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The American Occupation of Iceland 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT on July 7 announced to Con- 

gress that on the same day United States naval forces occupied 

Iceland. The island has since March 25 been within the war zone 
in which Germany has declared a blockade. Its occupation by German 
troops would, the President said, constitute a three-fold threat, against 
Greenland and the Northern part of the continent with adjacent 
islands, against all shipping in the North Atlantic, and against the flow 
of munitions to Britain. In the light of this threat, it was imperative 
that the approaches between Iceland and the United States should be 
kept free from hostile activity. 

This step was taken, the President said, with the full assurance that 
the sovereignty of Iceland would be respected, and no action had been 
taken before the consent of the Icelandic Government had been re- 
ceived. President Roosevelt in his message to Congress quoted the 
letters exchanged between himself and Prime Minister Hermann 
Jonasson, on July 1. The Icelandic Prime Minister’s letter read as 
follows: 


In a conversation of June 24, the British Minister explained that British forces in 
Iceland are required elsewhere. At the same time he stressed the immense importance 
of adequate defense of Iceland. He also called my attention to the declaration of the 
President of the United States to the effect that he must take all necessary measures 
to insure the safety of the Western Hemisphere—one of the President’s measures is 
to assist in the defense of Iceland—and that the President is therefore prepared to 
send here immediately United States troops to supplement and eventually to replace 
the British force here. But that he does not consider that he can take this course ex- 
cept at the invitation of the Iceland Government. 

After careful consideration of all circumstances the Iceland Government, in view of 
the present state of affairs, admit that this measure is in accordance with the interest 
of Iceland, and therefore are ready to entrust the protection of Iceland to United 
States on the following conditions: 

1. United States promise to withdraw all their military forces land, air and sea 
from Iceland immediately on conclusion of present war. 

2. United States further promise to recognize the absolute independence and sovy- 
ereignty of Iceland and to exercise their best efforts with those Powers which will 
negotiate the peace treaty at the conclusion of the present war in order that such 
treaty shall likewise recognize the absolute independence and sovereignty of Iceland. 

United States promise not to interfere with government of Iceland neither 
while their armed forces remain in this country nor afterward. 

. United States promise to organize the defense of the country in such a way as to 
insure the greatest possible safety for the inhabitants themselves and to assure that 
th-y suffer minimum disturbance from military activities; these activities being car- 
ried out in consultation with Iceland authorities as far as possible. Also because of 
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small population of Iceland and consequent danger to nation from presence of a 
numerous army, great care must be taken that only picked troops are sent here. Mili 
tary authorities should be also instructed to keep in mind that Icelanders have been 
unarmed for centuries and are entirely unaccustomed to military discipline, and con 
duct of troops toward the inhabitants of the country should be ordered accordingly. 

5. United States undertake defense of the country without expense to Iceland and 


promise compensation for all damage occasioned to the inhabitants by their military 


activities. 

6. United States promise to further interests of Iceland in every way in their 
power, including that of supplying the country with sufficient necessities, of securing 
necessary shipping to and from the country, and of making in other respects favorable 


commercial and trade agreements with it. 


The Lutheran Cathedral in Reykjavik 
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A Modern Icelandic Farm 
7. Iceland Government expects that declaration made by President in this connec- 
tion will be in agreement with these promises on part of Iceland, and Government 
would much appreciate its being given the opportunity of being cognizant with word 
of this declaration before it is published. 

8. On part of Iceland, it is considered obvious that if United States undertake de- 
fense of the country it must be strong enough to meet every eventuality and, particu- 
larly in the beginning, it is expected that as far as possible effort will be made to 
prevent any special danger in connection with change-over. Iceland Government lays 
special stress on there being sufficient airplanes for defensive purposes wherever they 
are required and they can be used as soon as decision is made for United States to 
undertake the defense of the country. 

This decision is made on the part of Iceland as an absolutely free and sovereign 
State and it is considered as a matter of course that the United States will from the 
beginning recognize this legal status of the country, both States immediately exchang- 
ing diplomatic representatives. 


On the same day the President sent the following reply: 


I have received your message in which you have informed me that after careful 
consideration of all the circumstances the Iceland Government, in view of the present 
state of affairs, admits that the sending to Iceland of United States troops to supple- 
ment and eventually to replace the present British forces there would be in accordance 
with the interests of Iceland and that, therefore, the Iceland Government is ready to 
entrust the protection of Iceland to the United States on the following considerations: 

At this point the message repeated verbatim the eight conditions set forth in the 
mssage of the Prime Minister. | 

‘ou further state that this decision is made on the part of Iceland as an absolutely 
fr» and sovereign State and that it is considered as a matter of course that the United 
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Gullfoss, Iceland’s Most Picturesque Waterfall 


States will from the beginning recognize the legal status of Iceland, both States im- 
mediately exchanging diplomatic representatives. 

I take pleasure in confirming to you hereby that the conditions set forth in yeur 
communication now under acknowledgement are fully acceptable to the Government 
of the United States and that these conditions will be observed in the relations be- 
tween the United States and Iceland. I may further say that it will give me pleasure 
to request of the Congress its agreement in order that diplomatic representatives may 
be exchanged between our two countries. 

It is the announced policy of the Government of the United States to undertake to 
join with the other nations of the Western Hemisphere in the defense of the New 
World against any attempt of aggression. In the opinion of this Government, it is 
imperative that the integrity and independence of Iceland should be preserved because 
of the fact that any occupation of Iceland by a power whose only too clearly apparent 
plans for world conquest include the domination of the peoples of the New World 
would at once directly menace the security of the entire Western Hemisphere. 

It is for that reason that in response to your message, the Government of the United 
States will send immediately troops to supplement and eventually to replace the 
British forces now there. 

The steps so taken by the Government of the United States are taken in full recog- 
nition of the sovereignty and independence of Iceland and with the clear understand- 
ing that American military and naval forces sent to Iceland will in no wise interfere 
in the slightest degree with the internal and domestic affairs of the Icelandic peop!:; 
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and with the further understanding that immediately upon the termination of the pres- 
ent international emergency, all such military and naval forces will be at once with- 
drawn, leaving the people of Iceland and their Government in full sovereign control 
of their own territory. 

The people of Iceland hold a proud position among the democracies of the world, 
with a historic tradition of freedom and individual liberty which is more than a thou- 
sand years old. It is, therefore, all the more appropriate that in response to your mes- 
sage, the Government of the United States, while undertaking this defensive measure 
for the preservation of the independence and security of the democracies of the New 
World, should at the same time be afforded the privilege of cooperating in this manner 
with your Government in the defense of the historic democracy of Iceland. 

I am communicating this message, for their information, to the governments of al! 
of the other nations of the Western Hemisphere. 


“Vikings of the Air” 


AMP LITTLE NORWAY, where young Norwegians are 
being trained as airmen to fight for their country, has been 
briefly described in the Review. Work on the camp began in 
July last year, and already two squadrons of twenty-four planes each 


are fighting over Britain and the Continent, while one is in Iceland. 
We quote today an account by a local newspaper man, J. D. Ratcliff 
in the Star Weekly, of Toronto. He writes: 


Norway’s flag floats over the low, gray barracks. Officers toast King Haakon with 
sherry; enlisted men hoist their beer mugs. Here Norway is building the greatest air 
force in her history. Yet this is not Norway; it is Canada. 

Camp Little Norway clings to the waterfront at the foot of Toronto’s Bathurst St. 
It is one of the most romantic military establishments in history. The men have come 
from all corners of the world. Twenty of them left Antarctic whaling vessels to join 
the colors. Others worked passage from South Africa, China, Japan, the Argentine. 
But the majority of the 700 fliers in training escaped from Norway itself. They 
slipped through the Nazi cordon to be passed by friendly Swedes to Finland, thence 
to make their way across Russia and Siberia and the Pacific. 

Others crossed the North Sea—a hornet’s nest of submarines, mines, and hostile 
planes—in frail little boats. A few actually rowed their way to freedom! 

Take, for example, the two husky, blond kids who prefer to go unnamed—having 
families in Norway. When they had enough of German occupation, they pooled re- 
sources. They had $6. Five of this went to buy a leaky old rowboat. They caulked 
seams to make it seaworthy, bought cigarettes and bread with their remaining dollar. 
Then their odyssey began. 

Rowing at night, they dodged through some of the 150,000 islands that dot the 
coast. During the day they slept in fjords. To have been caught meant death. This 
went on for a week until they struck an isolated spot near Bergen. Here they set out 
te sea, guided by a pocket compass. That they reached the tiny Shetland Islands is 
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an amazing feat of navigation. The journey took six days. Except for the briefest 
rest periods, they rowed constantly. Otherwise, they would have frozen. Trouble? 
“It was bad when the cigarettes ran out.” 

Another pair, university students, made slightly better time in a 20-foot boat. Row- 
ing by day and sailing by night—when the sail wouldn’t attract enemy attention— 
they made the Shetlands in four days. 

Three others slipped out of Oslo. From a fisherman they bought an 18-foot boat 
powered with an ancient one-cylinder engine. He warned them that they must keep 
the temperamental engine going. They did—for three days. During the trip a sub- 
marine came to the surface near them. The men expected a shell any second, but a 
feeble disguise got them through. Enemy patrol planes circled overhead on two oc- 
casions. More work with nets, and they went away. 

Four men in a 32-foot sailboat travelled 4,000 miles through the Artic Ocean to 
reach Canada. Another pair stowed away in an oceanographic vessel bound for Green- 
land, where they skipped ship. In a stolen rowboat they made their way along the 
coast for a week until they struck an Eskimo village, where they were picked up by 
a Canadian trader. 

How many have been lost in these hair-raising efforts to escape from Norway? No 
one dares guess. But from time to time bullet-ridden bodies wash up on the British 
shore—mute testimony that all don’t get through. 

New candidates for the air force arrive in Toronto daily. Sailors in dungarees, men 
in cheap suits provided by their London Government in Exile, boys in sweaters. 
Whole ship crews have volunteered and been rejected, for Norway can’t afford to 
cripple its vital merchant marine. But once a vessel is torpedoed, its crew is free to 
fight. The men who escape from Norway have no plans. They come obsessed by the 
idea that somehow, somewhere they must strike back at the invader. 

Decision to locate so much military effort in Canada was in large part due to Cap- 
tain Olo Reistad. This chunky, blue-eyed flier led Norway’s winning ski team in the 
1936 Olympics. He was in Oslo when German planes, arriving by the thousands, 
quickly destroyed much of Norway’s air force. Reistad slipped away with the rem- 
nants: 36 Fokkers, vintage of 1924. Useless against the Messerschmitts, these ancient 
crates would be good for reconnaissance and bombing. 

Blasted out of two airports, Reistad built a third—one of the strangest ever con- 
structed. Couriers rounded up reindeer herdsmen, who brought in 3,000 animals. The 
reindeer milled over the deep snow on a lake until they had tramped out a hard land- 
ing surface. His men filled oil tins with dynamite and used them for bombs. Work- 
ing without bomb-sights, they destroyed a dozen German planes on the ground and 
even managed to shoot down two Heinkels. 

After the British evacuation of Narvik in June, 1940, Reistad and his men flew the 
25 remaining Fokkers to Finland. There they disbanded. Reistad told the men not to 
join other air forces, and thus lose their national identity, but to try to make their 
way to Canada, where American planes, ordered by Norway before war started, would 
be waiting. Every man would go his own way. Twenty of the 25 men who heard that 
stirring farewell speech have reached their destination. 

Captain Reistad himself slipped over the Russian border and made his way across 
Siberia to Japan, where he signed on a tramp steamer as an ordinary seaman and 
finally reached Canada. Some of his men flew their planes to England, and one pair 
escaped in a Nazi seaplane which they flew from its anchorage on a lake while the 
German pilots were drinking coffee in a fisherman’s house. 
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Or ATTILA AND THE 
Huns fifth century 
writers said that where 
their horses had 
stepped no grass would 
grow. Pestilence, fam- 
ine, and desolation fol- 
lowed in their wake, 
and the peoples of Eu- 
rope called them 
‘God’s Scourge.” Now, fifteen centuries 
later, history repeats itself all over Eu- 
rope. Pestilence, famine, and desolation 
threaten even the richest and most pros- 
perous of the occupied countries. Even 
Denmark, which was spared actual war- 
fare, is now facing famine. This year no 
grass grows in the fields of Denmark, 
where Hitler’s ““Geese have stepped.” 
The German occupation of Denmark 
came on the heels of a long and protract- 
ed winter. The harvest of all crops that 
year fell below the half-way mark of a 
normal season. As a result, extensive 
slaughtering of cattle, pigs, and other 
livestock was ordered. So far, a reduc- 
tion of more than half of the cattle and 
two-thirds of the pigs and hens has taken 
place. This was done to avoid the threat- 
ening shortage of fodder. But it was of 
no avail. The winter of 1940-41 turned 
out to be one of the hardest in the mem- 
ory of man. Heavy snowstorms impaired 
the traffic lines of the country, and the 
protracted cold weather froze the ground 
far deeper than usual. Add to this that 
spring was delayed and the cold weather 
lasted till the end of May. In many 
places in the country great floods drowned 
the winter crops and caused severe dam- 
age to the cities and towns. The lack of 
warmth kept the water from penetrating 
the surface of the soil and therefore, 
when summer suddenly arrived, the 
ground dried out and the remaining crops 
were ruined. The May issue of the Dan- 
is monthly Danmarks Posten gives in 
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a few words a clear picture of the seri- 
ousness of the situation. “The cold spring 
has put farmers, gardeners, and peat 
manufacturers to a hard test. The grass 
does not grow; the fodder gives out. The 
greenhouses can not be heated, owing to 
the universal lack of fuel, and the peat— 
which pressed in briquettes is used as a 
substitute for coal—dwindles to powder 
in the eternal night frost.”’ 

This means that the winter now facing 
Denmark—the third in the war, the sec- 
ond of the occupation—will be one of 
even greater hardship, with an acute lack 


of food and fuel. 


BERLIN ANNOUNCES that the Reich’s 
war with Russia has interrupted the im- 
port of grains from that country. Great 
difficulties are expected, according to a 
cable of July 14 to The New York Times, 
especially for those countries which were 
dependent on Russia for the import of 
grains and fodder. Among these countries 
special mention is made of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. Already last winter 
several farmers were indicted under the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Acts. 
They were accused of cruelty to their 
pigs, which were found in a sad state of 
undernourishment, long-eared and skinny. 
In many cases it was necessary to kill 
the animals. The farmers, however, were 
able to prove that it had not been possible 
for them to procure fodder, and were 
therefore exonerated. According to the 
Danish papers, the situation is now going 
from bad to worse. Berlingske Tidende 
writes on May 27, under the heading, 
“Dark Prospects for Danish Agricul- 
ture”: “The farmers all over the country 
are complaining of lack of rain. The cattle 
which at long last could be sent out in 
the pastures cannot subsist on the grass 
alone. It looks as if the haying season 
will be a complete failure.” The serious- 
ness is further emphasized by a wire 
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from Hjérring to Politiken dated May 20: 
“The export market at Hjérring saw ex- 
ceptionally great entries. The reason for 
this is partly the export premium—paid 
by the Danish Government—and partly 
the severe lack of fodder combined with 
the continuous drought. The fodder situ- 
ation has not been so serious in the last 
twenty-five years. On several farms, the 
cattle cannot rise to their feet without 
assistance. Some are so emaciated that 
they cannot stand, and others are sick 
from lack of proteins.”” Germany, as a 
special favor, has declared her willing- 
ness to buy larger quantities of cattle and 
livestock during this season than had 
actually been stipulated. 

To say that the Germans are respon- 
sible for the cold winter, the floods, and 
the succeeding drought would be to over- 
estimate their power. It is, however, an 
undeniable fact that their uncalled for 
presence in Denmark has put a stop to 
imports from oversea countries of the 
raw products necessary for a healthy 
maintenance of Denmark’s agricultural 
industries. It is thus Germany which is 
responsible for the destruction and ruin 
of Danish agriculture. Whatever the out- 
come of the war, Danish agriculture for 
many years to come has been severely 
impoverished. 


Tue GERMAN CENSORSHIP that was im- 
posed in Denmark immediately after the 
occupation has thrown a heavy veil over 
the events leading up to the Ninth of 
April, 1940, and what took place between 
the Danish and the German authorities 
on that unhappy morning. Every once in 
a while, however, authentic information 
regarding this important chapter in 
Denmark’s history finds its way to the 
outside world. Through this medium, it 
is possible to get a clearer picture of what 
actually took place and to come to a 
juster appreciation thereof. We remem- 
ber the Non-Aggression Treaty of May 
31, 1939, which was contracted between 
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Denmark and Germany, under German 
pressure. The Treaty gave a reciprocal 
promise that neither of the two countries 
would take warlike steps against the 
other for ten years. It took Germany less 
than a year to break this promise. When 
the German enemy forces sneaked in on 
Denmark, through the fog in the dawn of 
April 9, their High Command issued a 
proclamation which said among other 
things: “It is not the intention of the 
German Reich to use the Kingdom of 
Denmark as a base for attacks on the 
Allied Powers, England and France... . 
It is the intention of the Reich to see to 
it that the Kingdom will continue to 
exist, and that the integrity and freedom 
of the people be preserved, and the coun- 
try’s future independence be absolutely 
secured.” 

A speech by the notorious Nazi of the 
inner circle, Dr. Rosenberg, Herr Hit- 
ler’s special spokesman on national and 
racial questions, shatters this promise. In 
an official statement of Nazi doctrines, 
Dr. Rosenberg said: “Der Fihrer has 
decided that Germany’s rule over the 
Scandinavian countries shall be made 
permanent.” With these words, not only 
the Non-Aggression Treaty, but also the 
solemn promise of the proclamation of 
April 9, has gone the way to the German 
wastepaper basket with so many other 
treaties, among them the famous Para- 
graph 5 of the Peace of Prague, 1866, 
which assured Slesvig’s right to self- 
determination—the original “scrap of 
paper.” 

Among the later events, should be 
mentioned the Germans’ “peaceful, kind 
and protective” seizure of the Danish tor- 
pedo boats, their conscription of Danish 
raw materials, cattle, foodstuffs, agricul 
tural products, etc., for which they have 
not paid and for which they show no in- 
tention of paying. 


Tue GeRMAN PERIODICAL Militar- 
Wochenblatt of May 9, 1941, brings an 
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article by General Kaupisch’s Chief of 
Staff, Major Macher. He gives a most 
surprising picture of the German occu- 
pation of Denmark. He begins the article 
by emphasizing that the war against the 
Scandinavian countries was necessary in 
order to frustrate England’s plans of 
cutting Germany off from all imports 
from the North and enforcing a total 
blockade of the sea route from the Baltic 
to the North Sea. It was also necessary 
to prevent England from gaining air 
bases for her bombers in an all-out war 
against Central Germany. He writes fur- 
ther that “a quick and complete occupa- 
tion was a decisive necessity for the suc- 
sess of the campaign. All connections 
with Norway went via Denmark and 
through the Danish Belts. The Danish 
islands, Sjelland and Fyn, govern these 
straits. The English would have to land 
on the west coast of Jutland if they 
wanted to seize the Scandinavian coun- 
tries.” Major Macher further explains 
how the Germans succeeded in the occu- 
pation of Denmark and the subsequent 
war in Norway, and he ends his article: 
“The following days and weeks during 
the U-boat hunt in the Kattegat, during 
the campaign in Mid-Norway and around 
Narvik, show the importance of Den- 
mark as a war and supply basis for all 
branches of the Wehrmacht. Denmark’s 
importance in the present part of the war 
against England, as a bulwark for the sea 
route from the Baltic to the North Sea 
and as an air base against England, is 
now clear to all. Although the war and 
the victories in the West have made 
greater impression and offered greater 
experiences, the single purpose of the 
snappy attack on Denmark will always 
remain as an exceptional experience for 
all those who participated therein.” 

This article, which appeared in a mil- 
itary publication known all over the 

orld, was reprinted by the Danish 
veekly Finanstidende. It will possibly be 

importance in the judgment of history 
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regarding the events in Denmark and in 
the rest of the world as well. It shows 
more clearly than ever what faith can be 
put in German promises. 


Eric Scaventvs, the present Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, is the man who car- 
ries the responsibility for Denmark’s 
foreign policy since the outbreak of the 
World War in 1914. He has maintained 
that it was necessary for Denmark to be 
on good terms with Germany, her nearest 
neighbor to the south. The fallacy of this 
good neighbor policy, however, was 
clearly proved on April 9, 1940, when 
Germany occupied Denmark. 

During Finland’s war with Russia, 
1939-40, Denmark’s sympathy for the 
Finns led to the private and public sup- 
port of their unhappy country. When Ger- 
many, however, attacked Russia in June 
1941 and later forced the Finnish army 
to go against Soviet Russia, there was a 
revulsion of feeling in favor of Russia 
which, treacherously attacked, was fight- 
ing the common enemy. It was remem- 
bered that Czarist Russia in the past 
had befriended Denmark. 

Since the Russo-German campaign, the 
Nazis have tried to force unemployed 
Danish workers to join the “Nordland” 
Company to fight against the Russians. 
But it is characteristic that, so far, less 
than 150 Danish laborers have followed 
the call of the “friendly and closely re- 
lated” neighbor to the south in her 
desperate fight against Russia, though the 


Nazis have used all mediums of propa- 
ganda, not least the press, to inflame 
Danish youth against the Russians. 


Denmark’s EcoNOoMY has suffered a 
severe blow during the last year and a 
quarter. It is now estimated that the Ger- 
mans have bought and extorted 2,000,- 
000,000 Kroner worth of goods and ser- 
vices from the Kingdom of Denmark. This 
amount includes the wages the Danish 
government pays to Danish unemployed 
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skilled workers who, by threats of cut- 
ting off their unemployment relief, have 
been forced to migrate—at least tempo- 
rarily—to Germany, where they work at 
starvation wages, with insufficient food, 
and under the unsanitary conditions of- 
fered alien workers in the Reich. It has 
lately been reported that a considerable 
number of Danish workers were fooled 
into going to Norway to repair the Nor- 
wegian harbors blasted by British bomb- 
ers. Upon their arrival in Norway, how- 
ever, they found out that Norwegian 
workers had refused to fill the jobs, and 
most of the Danish workmen have, there- 
fore, already managed to escape to Den- 
mark where they and their families, by 
German orders, are facing actual star- 
vation. 


Danisu Constitution Day, the Fifth 
of June, which since the inauguration in 
1849 has been celebrated throughout the 
country as the chief national holiday, was 
observed as usual. Some firms closed their 
doors all day, while others remained open 
until noon. There were no open air meet- 
ings, as such affairs have been strictly 
prohibited by the Germans, who see a 
danger in any public manifestation of 
national feeling in the oppressed coun- 
tries. There were several meetings held in 
concert halls and other enclosed spaces fit 
for larger congregations. All Constitution 
Day speakers stressed the importance of 
the Law of the Land, which during the 
last 92 years had preserved the Danish 
people’s right to “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Now, more than 
ever before, the Constitution had been 
put to a test. It was now for the people 
to prove that Denmark’s Constitution 
was too deeply entrenched in their con- 
sciences to be dislodged. 

Men such as the Conservative leader, 
Christmas Méller, the Social Democrat, 
Hartvig Frisch, the famous author and 
minister of the gospel, Kaj Munk, were 
forbidden by the Germans to speak to the 
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people, who were eager to hear them. 
There were others, however, whom the 
Nazis and their Danish fellow-travellers 
still have not succeeded in silencing, who 


spoke on this day to commemorate Dan 
ish freedom. They all stressed the point 
that the Danish Constitution during its 
existence had preserved the freedom of 
the people and given Denmark a Goy- 
ernment “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” “The Constitution 
has made it possible for us to fight out 
our differences during the good years,” 
they said. ““Now in the lean years, with 
the Germans in Denmark, the spirit which 
has_ been embodied in the 
people makes possible a natural and close 
cooperation 


so firmly 
among all classes in the 
Danish population.” 

But the Fifth of June did not pass as 
quietly as all that. At a soccer game be- 
tween a Danish Austrian team, 
played outside Copenhagen, the crowd 


and 


threw rocks, bottles, and any other mis- 
siles that came to hand at the German 
soldiers who had ventured to come as 
spectators on this occasion. As a result 
of this incident, the Minister of Justice, 
Harald Petersen, was made to resign, 
while a considerable number of Danes 
were sentenced to long prison terms. 
THe GREENLAND AGREEMENT which 
was signed between His Majesty King 
Christian X’s Minister to Washington, 
Henrik de Kauffmann, and the United 
States of America’s Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, had its repercussions in the 
State of Denmark. It is already known 
how Minister de Kauffmann was officially 
denounced by the authorities and _ pri- 
vately acclaimed by the Danish people. 
On May 16, the Danish Foreign Office 
issued a proclamation to the Danish press 
for all to read. The proclamation stated 
briefly that the names of the Danish 
Consuls General in New York, Chicayo, 
and San Francisco had been submitted 
to His Majesty for discharge. 
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The Danish people accepted the good 
news of the Consuls General Bech, Bau- 
mann, and Sporon-Fiedler’s “disobedi- 
ence” to the Danish Foreign Office, with 
the same enthusiasm with which they had 
accepted the news that Denmark in Min- 
ister de Kauffmann had a Minister who 
dared act against the Germans in the 
true interests of Denmark. 


Kine CuristiAn is, without doubt, the 
most beloved monarch the people of Den- 
mark ever had. The people have hitherto 
followed his urgent request to maintain 
a loyal peace with the invaders of his 
and their country. And there can be no 
doubt that it is only because of his urgent 
request that no full-blast sabotage has 
taken place. To the Danish people, the 
King is not only the symbol of Danish 
unity, he is today the Government of the 
country. 

A new spirit of cooperation is devel- 
oping in Denmark. The people have 
shown a fundamental and natural under- 
standing of the duties which the condi- 
tions imposed upon them by the Ger- 
mans have made necessary. They know 
that, only through self-reliance and full 
cooperation, will it be possible for them 
to survive as a free people. 


AFTER THE GERMAN ATTACK ON Rvs- 
SIA, a great number of arrests took place 
in Denmark; 360 active Communists, and 
persons who had shown Communist lean- 
ings, were taken into custody. 

It is now known that the author Ander- 
sen Nexg was one of the first to be ar- 
rested, and that Hans Kirk, Hans Scher- 
fig, author and correspondent of the 
Danish Communist paper Arbejderbladet 

the working man’s paper), and the 
monthly Culture and Politics were ar- 
rested in following raids. Peter Rode 
Rohde), teacher at a Danish school, and 
'h Ngrlund, a student at the University 
nd son of the Director of the Danish 
‘ational Museum, have also been taken 
to custody. 


MomenTovs Events of 
the greatest  signifi- 
cance for the future of 
the country have taken 
place in Iceland during 
the last few months. 
On May 17 the Al- 
thing passed _ three 
resolutions concerning 
respectively the inde- 
pendence of the country, the execution of 
the supreme power, and the constitu- 
tional status of Iceland. In the Danish- 
Icelandic Union Act of December 1, 1918, 
by which Iceland was recognized as a 
sovereign State, and which had validity 
for twenty-five years, it was stated that 
the Althing at any time after the expira- 
tion of the year 1940 might demand the 
commencement of negotiations respecting 
the revision of the Act, and in case the 
negotiations did not result in a new 
treaty, would have the right to cancel the 
agreement one-sidedly. In April 1940 
Denmark was invaded by Germany and 
communications between Iceland and 
Denmark became impossible. This re- 
sulted in the issuance of two resolutions, 
one concerning the Royal Power, which 
was transferred to the Icelandic Cabinet, 
the other concerning the conduct of For- 
eign Affairs, which were taken over by 
the Icelanders themselves. 

At the end of 1940, in the present 
world situation, negotiations concerning 
the Union between Iceland and Den- 
mark were impossible. On the other hand 
Iceland could not continue her affairs on 
the basis of the resolutions of April 
1940. To meet this situation, the three 
aforesaid resolutions were passed on 


May 17. 


Tue First Reso.iution states that, 
since Denmark is not in a position to take 
care of those affairs which she undertook 
to take care of according to the Act of 
1918, the Althing declares that it con- 
siders Iceland to have the right to can- 
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cellation of the Union with Denmark; it 
also states that Iceland does not intend 
to renew the Union. While it is not con- 
sidered proper to complete formally the 
cancellation of the Union now, this is 
not to be postponed further than to the 
end of the war. This resolution is in con- 
formity with resolutions passed in 1928 
and 1937 to cancel the Union as soon as 
possible, and therefore was not unex- 
pected. 

The second resolution creates a new 
position, that of a Regent, who is to be 
elected for a period of one year in order 
to execute the supreme power which 
since April 1940 had been entrusted to 
the Cabinet of Iceland consisting of five 
members. 

The third resolution states the inten- 
tion of Iceland to become a republic when 
the Union with Denmark has been for- 
mally dissolved. 


Tue Birtupay or Jon SIGURDSSON, 
Iceland’s greatest politician and leader 
in the struggle for political freedom, is 
June 17 and is a national holiday in Ice- 
land. This was selected as election day 
for the first Icelandic Regent. On that 
day, Mr. Sveinn Bjérnsson, Iceland’s 
Minister to Denmark, was elected Re- 
gent by a practically unanimous vote of 
the Althing. 

This election, which was broadcast, 
teok place with great ceremony, in the 
presence of official representatives of for- 
eign ceuntries. After the new Regent 
had taken the oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution, the Prime Minister, speak- 
ing on behalf of the Cabinet, conferred 
upon him the supreme power, which, since 
April 10, 1940, had been invested in the 
Cabinet, whereupon the President of the 
United Althing wished him success in 


carrying out his work for the benefit of 


the nation. 
Then Mr. Bjérnsson addressed the 
nation and subsequently was welcomed 


by a huge crowd which had gathered out- 
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side the Parliament building. In the ad- 
dress Mr. Bjérnsson said that, upon tak- 
ing over this responsible position, it was 
his duty to pay tribute to His Majesty 
King Christian X, in whom was vested, 
up to April 10, 1940, that supreme power 
in Iceland, which was now being con- 
ferred upon a Regent. The King had in 
1918 signed the Act whereby Iceland 
was recognized as a sovereign State. He 
had accepted with dignified serenity and 
full understanding the resolution of 
April 10, 1940, in which the Royal 
power was temporarily transferred to the 
Cabinet and the conduct of the foreign 
affairs also temporarily taken over by 
the Icelandic government. His Majesty 
had accepted without reservation the law- 
fulness and the necessity of these deci- 
sions. The King was actually the hero 
of the Danish nation and the symbol of 
her unity. 

“We must especially remember the 
Danish nation during these troubled 
times,” said Mr. Bjérnsson. ‘Even if 
her position were less difficult, the Ice- 
landers would cherish sympathetic and 
respectful feelings towards Denmark. 
Past differences are forgotten. The un- 
derstanding of responsible Danes regard- 
ing the necessity of full independence for 
the Icelandic nation, is growing every 
year. Leading politicians in Denmark 
have officially expressed this on various 
occasions. We all wish that Denmark 
may regain as soon as possible her full 
freedom and complete sovereignty. 

“It is with similar feelings that we 
think of the other Scandinavian sister 
nations. We remember the Finns, who are 
in deep grief after the attack of a pow- 
erful neighbor, but who fought with 
unforgettable heroism. We remember the 
Norwegians, who also defended their 
country with a bravery beyond praise, 
and are still fighting. We all wish that the 
Norwegians may soon again see their 
country as a free and sovereign democ- 
racy. We also remember the Swedes who, 
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by their courage and wisdom, have been 
able to avoid occupation, although they 
are severely threatened by war events. 

“It is my wish and hope that the 
Icelanders in the future will be able to 
cooperate closely with all these nations, 
both in cultural and other relations. It is 
my opinion that we Icelanders are at our 
best amidst our Scandinavian friends and 
neighbors. 

“IT am confident in saying that, now as 
before, it is the most definite will of the 
Icelandic people that we too may belong 
to the group of democratic nations who 
desire to build their future on the prin- 
ciples of right and decency. We must 
stand firm and united on what our con- 
viction tells us is our right. We shall re- 
spect also the right of others, but never 
force without right. 

“While Iceland is actually occupied 
by a foreign power, we do not at present 
enjoy the fullest liberty in our actions. 
We have endeavored and are still endeav- 
oring to be neutral. We have desired and 
still desire to be at peace with all na- 
tions. We have not even wanted to carry 
arms for our own protection. We have in 
our country the armed forces of one of 
the belligerents, while the other belliger- 
ent has declared the routes to and from 
the country a war zone and has attacked 
Icelandic citizens. This has practically 
dragged us into the war against our will. 
It is now our main object to save and 
protect what is most valuable for the 
nation, that is to safeguard our liberty 


and to preserve our self-respect. This has 


been possible under similar circum- 
stances for nations that have been willing 
to sacrifice everything rather than lose 


their freedom and independence.” 


Tue First Act or THE NEW REGENT 
was to dissolve the Althing which had 
convened on February 15. The session 
had lasted 123 days, which is the longest 
ver held in the history of Iceland. It 
handled 176 bills, 39 introduced by the 
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Government and 137 by the members of 
the Althing. Of those bills 88 were 
passed and thus became the law of the 
land after they had been signed by the 
Regent and a responsible Minister. 


An AGREEMENT BETWEEN the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Iceland, according to which 
the United States undertakes to protect 
Iceland during the war, was made known 
on July 7. The letters containing the text 
of the agreement are published elsewhere 
in this issue. According to the latest news 
from Iceland, the population has received 
the Americans as good friends. The Ice- 
landers are looking forward to friendly 
cooperation with the troops. They admire 
the fine equipment and the speed and 
efficiency with which the Americans work. 


IceLanpic VeEssELs have been sailing 
regularly between Iceland and the United 
States since the beginning of the war and 
this route seems to have been compara- 
tively safe, but on July 10 news was 
received here that a British patrol ves- 
sel had rescued seven Icelandic seamen 
from a raft in the North Atlantic and 
brought them to St. Johns, Newfound- 
land. Further news related that the sea- 
men had belonged to the crew of the S.S. 
Hekla, owned by Kveldulfur Ltd., Rey- 
kjavik. The Hekla left Reykjavik on June 
27, and two days later, in the middle of 
the day, when she was 500 miles south- 
west of Iceland, was torpedoed. She sank 
in three minutes and only seven of the 
crew of twenty were able to get aboard 
the raft on which they remained for ten 
days until finally picked up. One of the 
seven who were rescued died before the 
men were landed in St. Johns. 


Matses Herrine in large quantities 
have in late years been exported from 
market. The 
Herring Board of Iceland, whose power 
is granted for one-year periods, has been 


Iceland to the American 
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the sole exporter of this product. This 
summer, however, the authority previ- 
ously granted the Herring Board has not 
been renewed and therefore all producers 
are now at liberty to export Matjes her- 
ring to the United States. 

Tue Bureau or Sratistics has re- 
cently issued the figures from the census 
taken in December last year. According 
to this, the population of Iceland is 
122,000. The largest city is of course 
Reykjavik with 38,000 inhabitants, and 
the second largest is Akureyri with 6,000 
inhabitants. Fifty-nine thousand people 
live in the cities and larger towns, and 
63,000 in the rural districts. 


Norway Is SEETHING 
with revolt against the 
Germans and the pup- 
pet government of 
Quisling. In their com- 
mon feeling of loyalty 
to their country and 
rage against the rav- 
agers of it, the Nor- 
wegians have learned 
to work together in a manner all the 
more remarkable in people that have 
always been pronounced individualists. 
In union they have found strength. When, 
for various 
teachers’ associations protested against 
misuse of the schools, the tyrants could 
not put the whole teaching body in con- 
centration camps. When the physicians 
refused to nazify their organization, the 


instance, last winter the 


government could not jail the entire med- 
ical profession. Although the Germans 
can and do visit their revenge on the 
heads of these organizations, the organ- 
izations themselves cannot be wholly put 
out of business. 


FortTy-THREE AssociATIONS, represent- 
ing almost every activity in the country, 
sent a formal protest to Reichskommissar 
Terboven on May 15 reviewing the events 
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since April 9, 1940, and blaming both the 
Germans and the Norwegian puppet 
government for lawless conduct of the 
country’s affairs. It mentioned the arbi- 
trary arrests and punishments as well as 
the acts of violence by storm troopers. 

Among the organizations that signed 
the protest were the National Federation 
of Labor, the University Professors’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Council of Women, 
including almost all women’s societies, 
the societies of physicians, barristers, 
judges, foresters, nurses, telegraphers, 
dentists, teachers, postal employees, rail- 
road engineers, municipal officials, civil 
servants, insurance companies, customs 
officials, employees of laboratories, em- 
ployees of museums, clergymen, and ar- 
chitects. In short, labor joined with the 
professions and these with clerks and 
minor employees in almost every walk 
of life. The one notable exception was 
Den Norske Industriforening, represent- 
ing big business. While even within this 
association there was wide-spread senti- 
ment for the protest, the opposition was 
strong enough to block active participa- 
tion. In this we may perhaps see less love 
of the Nazis than timid anxiety to keep 
the wheels of industry turning. 

Each one of the forty-three societies 
was represented by its president and 
secretary, who both signed the protest. 
On June 18 Terboven called the signers 
together in the Storting building and 
abused them roundly. He picked four 
men, saying that he would give them time 
to reflect, and arrested them in the pres- 
ence of the others. They were Jorgen H. 
Berner, secretary of the Physicians’ As- 
sociation; Ludvik Buland, president of 
the Federation of Labor; Thorbjérn Hen- 
riksen, president of the Municipal Em 
ployees’ Union; and Paul Frank, director 
of the Mercantile Association. Later, with 
intervals of a few days, several other 
signers were imprisoned, among them 
Bjarne Bassé, secretary of the Norwe 
gian Engineering Society. Those whe 
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escaped imprisonment were called to- 
gether again and all those in public ser- 
vice were told that they would lose their 
positions. 


PROVINCIAL 
Governors fifteen have resigned rather 
than tolerate the conditions of the civil 
service under Quisling. It is reported 
that two had been arrested earlier and 
that only one of the eighteen, Hundseid, 
is a Nazi. 


Or Norway’s EIGHTEEN 


Tue Tueaters Have BEEN under fire. 
The governing body of the National 
Theater in Oslo had a meeting to discuss 
whether the Theater should apply for a 
subsidy under the rules laid down by the 
new régime. Upon recommendation of the 
executive committee, which had met 
earlier, the members decided by a vote 
of seventeen to fifteen against making 
such application. In the middle of the 
meeting “Minister of Culture’’ Gulbrand 
Lunde stalked into the room followed by 
a group of policemen in uniform. He 
thundered at the majority, whom he 
accused of being enemies of Norwegian 
culture, and threatened to arrest them 
all. He contented himself, however, with 
arresting officers and members of the 
executive committee. The victims were 
Harald Grieg, head of the Gyldendal 
Publishing Company, Francis Bull and 
A. W. Brégger, professors at the Uni- 
versity, Mr. Sejersted Bédtker, and Mr. 
Jens P. Heyerdahl. A few days later 
these were released by the Norwegian 
police, but it was not long before three of 
their number, Mr. Grieg, Professor Bull, 
and Mr. Sejersted Bédtker were arrest- 
el again, this time by the Gestapo. 

Meanwhile the Gestapo is busy also 
with the actors. The Germans are insist- 
ing that they play a German repertoire, 
but the Norwegians refuse. The result is 
that when the new revy opened in Chat 
Noir in Oslo (or was to open) a half 
lozen actors were arrested and taken to 
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Mollergaten 19, the central police sta- 
tion. All the rest of the actors went on 
strike and there were no performances 
in Oslo and Bergen for two or three 
weeks. The actors arrested in Oslo were 
Lasse Segelcke, Georg Lékkeberg, Car- 
sten Winger, Rolf Christensen, Oivind 
Gien, and Stig Egede-Nissen. In Bergen 
the following actors were arrested: Hans 
Stormoen, Sverre Ness, and Ole Grepp. 
Gestapo actors in 


and 


arrested two 


Henki Kolstad 


also 


Trondheim, Jon 


Brekke. The theater strike broke out on 
the same day that Heinrich Himmler, 
the Gestapo chief, arrived in Norway. 


The resistance in Norway is growing 
stronger all the Arrests were 
made in June and July in all parts of 
Norway. 


time. 


THE CRUEL PRACTICES OF THE GESTAPO 
are attested by News of Norway issued 
by the press representatives of the Nor- 
wegian Government from Washington. 
The following report of conditions in 
prisons is said to be reliable: “As a gen- 
eral rule prisoners are required to stand 
face to the wall for three hours during 
their hearings before the Gestapo. In 
some cases the unfortunate victim must 
remain eight hours without changing his 
position. Many prisoners have reported 
being tortured before their hearings also, 
as by being beaten half-unconscious in 
the hope that they thus might confess 
more freely. One man was thrashed every 
day for a week, and when he still refused 
to talk, his wife was imprisoned for a 
fortnight. Then the Gestapo continued 
beating the man for another week, but 
still without success. 

“When the 


Islands—arrested in reprisal after the 


hostages from Lofoten 
British-N orwegian raid last March—were 
brought to the Méllergaten prison in 
Oslo, the Gestapo used upon them their 
most sadistic tactics. A fifteen-year old 
boy was literally thrown from wall to 


wall until senseless, while an old fisher- 
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man, hunch-backed from years of toil, 
was beaten because he could not stand 
up straight.” 


Tue AUTHORITIES OF THE ALLIED 
Countries in exile in London held a meet- 
ing on June 12 and adopted a joint reso- 
lution as follows: 

The Governments of Great Britain, 
North Ireland, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Poland, and Jugoslavia, 
together with representatives of General 
de Gaulle, of the Free French republic, 
stand united in the struggle against the 
aggressor and are determined to: 

1.) Continue to fight against German 
and Italian oppression until victory is 
won, and that we will mutually help each 
other to the very utmost of our abilities. 

2.) That there can be no possibility of 
peace or orderly living so long as free 
people are compelled to bow down under 
the force of arms of Germany or its allies, 
or must live under the threat of their 
compulsion. 

3.) That the only basis of a solid 
peace is voluntary cooperation among all 
free people in the world, people who are 
free from threats and attacks and are 
able to enjoy economic and social security 
together with other free people having 
this object in war as in peace. 


Trygve Lie, Norway’s Foreign Minis- 
ter, expressed the Norwegian Govern- 
ment’s satisfaction with the resolution, 
which was adopted unanimously, saying 
that “our soldiers, sailors, and fliers will 
welcome this expression of faith in the 
eventual victory of freedom, and we 
know also that our people at home are 
with us in their hearts and that their 
courage is steadfast.” 


Tue Germans Continve THEIR Ros- 
BERIE IN Norway. They have now taken 
control of all iron and other metal pro- 
duction in all parts of the country. They 
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pretend to pay. Their money is German 
reichsmarks which are worth about 2 
cents to a Norwegian krone—worth 25 
cents. Now the people have great diffi- 
culty in buying a pot or pan for kitchen 
use. Utensils of all kinds cost five times 
as much as formerly—if they can be 


had at all. 


Horses have been 
seized by the Germans in Norway, and 
the farmers are prepared to lose many 
more. The owners have protested, but to 
no avail. The Germans simply bring a 
paper saying that the horses are requi- 
sitioned by the military power, and what 
can the farmers do? In this connection it 
can be reported that the Germans have 
taken fourteen tons of cheese from the 
Trondheim export company’s warehouse, 
including three tons of gauda-cheese, 
three tons of nékkelost, and one ton of 
Swiss cheese. No mention was made of 
paying for it. They just came and took 
the food and left without even giving a 
receipt. In the same period the bandits 
confiscated 200 fifty-pound tubs of the 
finest creamery butter without paying a 
cent for it. Now cheese and butter are a 
scarcity all over the country. 

But Nazi terror in Norway has no 
effect on the Norwegian farm popula- 
tion. The Quisling party has tried to 
organize the farmers into a sort of Ger- 
man economic unit, but it has not suc- 
ceeded, because the invading military 
authorities have antagonized them by 
stealing their food supplies, insulting 
their women, and denying them their old 
right to hold meetings and discuss their 
affairs in accord with ancient Norwegian 
The 


farmers will never be nazified. 


Four THovusanp 


democratic tradition. Norwegian 


Norway's STANDARD OF LiviNG, whicl) 
up to April 1940 was practically the 
highest in Europe, has now in the course 
of the last six months been reduced by 
not less than 30 percent. Dr. Bertrand, 
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one of the German officials in Norway 
belonging to the invading forces, ex- 
pressed it as his opinion several months 
ago that it would be necessary to reduce 
the wage standard to the German level 
in order to bring Norway down to the 
level of the Central European standard 
of living. Carl Otte, the chief of the 
German Reichskommissariat’s economic 
division, announced in June that Norwe- 
gian wage levels would have to be re- 
duced at least 20 percent in order to 
bring the Norwegian people into the Ger- 
man-Continental economic system. The 
Norwegian people have for many years 
been accustomed to good living because 
they have worked hard for it, and have 
been able to bring up their children in 
health and happiness. Now the Germans 
have come in and ruined what it has 
taken generations to build up. 


ANNUAL Fraa Day 
was observed all over 
Sweden on June 6. 
This year more people 
than ever before at- 
tended the various cel- 
ebrations all the way 
from Lapland to 

ws Skane. Everywhere 
was manifested a spirit 
of deep patriotism and of national unity, 
and the many public speeches gave new 
assurance that Sweden faces the future 
with determination to defend her ancient 
freedom and independence. In the Stock- 
holm Stadium, King Gustaf presented 
flags to home defense units and civic 
organizations. More than 12,000 men and 
women took part in a parade which was 
reviewed by the King. Among the ad- 
dresses delivered was one by Prince Wil- 
helm of Sweden, youngest son of King 
Gustaf. Speaking in Gothenburg he said 
that, while Sweden is fond of peace, she 
‘oes not lack arms. “We are resolved,” 
declared, “to protect our inheritance 
nd to pass it on to our children, Un- 
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daunted we face the future, well knowing 
that it may bring storms. But the flag 
always did look best in a head wind. If 
necessary, we shall nail it to the mast in 
the old sailor way rather than strike our 
colors. If we fail our own people, we 
abandon our only anchorage in life. But 
a nation which refuses to sell its soul can 
never entirely lose it.” 

Prime Minister Per Albin Hansson 
spoke in Malmé. He said that Sweden 
was prepared to take part in the restora- 
tion of a peaceful world order, “which 
must come after a period of trouble, con- 
flict, and destruction.” He added, how- 
ever, that “we must expect that difficul- 
ties will increase rather than decrease. 
But it would not be honest to try to 
smooth over our plight and, fortunately, 
the Swedish people can stand hearing the 
truth.” In Uppsala, the Minister for Na- 
tional Defense, Per Edvind Skéld, said: 
“We are prepared to cooperate peace- 
fully with the whole world on the basis 
of equality, but we also expect that other 
nations will respect our independence.” 
At the Stadium celebration in Stockholm, 
Bishop John Cullberg of Viasteras said 
that “without threatening anyone, the 
Swedish people are prepared to give their 
utmost to preserve their independence. 
The men on military guard can be as- 
sured that behind them they have a 
united and determined nation.” 

Two weeks earlier King Gustaf de- 
livered an address in the city of Norrkép- 
ing, on the occasion of Children’s Day. 
“T and my government,” he said, “have 
tried our best to steer the Ship of State 
through all rocky shoals and other ob- 
stacles. While danger is not yet over, we 
have succeeded so far in avoiding in- 
volvement in the totally destructive war. 
It is my firm opinion that we should not 
consider only what is best for the moment, 
but above all what will be the most 
beneficial to our beloved country after 
the World War is over. I hope that my 
people will continue to follow me in the 
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path which I have determined to pursue 
in order to protect our liberty and inde- 
pendence, and at the same time save our 
country from destruction.” 


Tue Rvusso-GerMan War in its sudden 
outbreak presented new and unexpected 
problems to Sweden. Shortly after it had 
started, Sweden was asked to grant tran- 
sit permission for German soldiers across 
Swedish territory to Finland. In permit- 
ting this, the Swedish Foreign Office on 
June 25 issued the following official 
“In the situation that has 
arisen because of the war between Ger- 
many and Russia, Sweden will stead- 
fastly continue her efforts to maintain 
her liberty and independence and to re- 
main outside all warlike conflicts. The 
new situation has, however, confronted 
us with certain specific questions. Thus 
both from the Finnish and the German 
side a demand has been made for per- 
mission to transport a force, not exceed- 
ing one division, from Norway to Finland. 
After consulting the Riksdag, the Gov- 
ernment has agreed to this in a form com- 
patible with Swedish sovereignty.” 


statement: 


Nazi Attempts To Divide AND RULE 
in Scandinavia have not succeeded in 
Sweden. There is sympathy and under- 
standing of Finland caught between two 
aggressors, but there is not the feeling 
of solidarity that existed during the last 
war. Resentment against the oppressor 
of Norway is too keen. There will be no 
semi-officially sponsored enlistment of 
Swedish volunteers. Indeed, some of the 
Swedes who fought for Finland last time 
have signed a declaration headed “Why 
we are not fighting for Finland this time,” 
which has been distributed by means of 
airplanes. 

In a speech at Gayle, August 10, former 
Foreign Minister Rickard J. Sandler ex- 
pressed the general feeling when he said: 
“We must understand Finland, whose war 
this summer is the hard and unavoidable 
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way to safe boundaries, but we must also 
understand what our kinsmen in Norway, 
occupied by German military power and 
at the mercy of quislings, are feeling and 
hoping. We share their hope. The free- 
dom of the entire Scandinavian North 
concerns us as well as them. When we are 
urged to turn our eyes eastward and join 
the Crusade, one look toward the West 
is enough to show the fallacy of the argu- 
ment. If we are ever to make our con- 
tribution toward a permanent political 
cooperation of the culturally affiliated 
people of the North, we must realize that 
the freedom of the North must be achieved 
by the North itself and not be the result 
of power politics. All talk of being as- 
signed to or being deprived of the leading 
role belongs in a protectorate, and not 
in the free North which can build only 
on equality, inner union, and perfect in- 
dependence.” 


Tue OPINION OF THE PREss is against 
all cooperation with the despoilers of 
Norway. Eskiltunakuriren writes that un- 
doubtedly the prospect of fighting side by 
side with the quislings has deterred many 
who might have volunteered once more 
to help Finland. They could not be com- 
rades in arms with those who had be- 
trayed Norway. “It is impossible for 
Swedes to go out in the so-called war of 
liberation in Finland against one: cruel 
dictatorship together with people who 
practise things so much at variance with 
our old ideas of freedom and regard for 
law. ... When the volunteers to Finland 
this time are few, to say the least, it will 
not hurt if the Finns remember how 
Swedes react against what has happened 
in Norway.” 

Among other papers expressing the 
same opinion is the Government organ 
Social-Demokraten in Stockholm, which 
says: “Finland this time was not attacked 
The alleged fight against Bolshevism is 
actually a fight for the raw materials that 


Hitler needs in his campaign for worl: 
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dominion, and it is not in the interest of 
Sweden to support the German war of 
aggression.” A warning against war with 
Russia is expressed by Politisk Tidskrift, 
organ of the young farmers, which writes: 
“It would be pure madness for us to 
throw ourselves into the war against 
the Soviets. We have no territorial de- 
mands and no political quarrel with Rus- 
sia. The war against the Soviets is not 
simply an ideological Crusade; it is just 
as much a fight for material gain. The 
groups who urge Sweden’s participation 
have as their goal Sweden’s lining up with 
the Axis Powers. Such a step would be 
gambling with our own fate. Every hon- 
est Swede rejects such a proposal with 
indignation and contempt.” 


THOUGH SWEDEN’s Own Foop supplies 
were not too well assured, the govern- 
ment in July consented to send certain 
quantities of food to Finland. Thus, at 
the request of the Finnish authorities, it 
agreed to ship 5,000 tons of rye and 


wheat flour, 1,500 tons of canned pork 
and meat, 1,300 tons of butter, 400 tons 
of veal, 700 tons of potatoes, 300 tons of 
fats for sausage production, 1,000 tons 


of syrup and molasses, and 


vacuum dried rations. 

The general Swedish committee for 
help to Finland, of which Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolf is the chairman, allotted 
500,000 kronor for the care of children, 
the sick and disabled, and old people in 
linland, and also for aid of persons who 
had lost home and belongings by bombing. 
This humanitarian help was warmly ap- 
preciated in Finland, where not least the 
Finnish-language press devoted editorials 
0 praise of Swedish generosity. 


400,000 


ALTHOUGH THE SMOrRGAsBoRD DisaP- 
‘RED from the tables in the Swedish 
‘taurants on July 1, causing much nos- 
‘gic regret, the Swedish food supply 

‘1s regarded as temporarily adequate by 


‘el Gjéres, Minister of Supplies. He 
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explained to the Riksdag on June 20 
that Sweden’s bread grain reserves would 
amount to about 125,000 tons when the 
new crop became available. Animal fod- 
der made from wood pulp would offset 
the reduced hay crop, he continued, and 
added that enough sugar and potatoes 
were on hand. Pork production could be 
kept at about two-thirds of the normal. 
The milk supply had been reduced by 
12 percent and was expected to go down 
still further in 1942. Egg production was 
sinking and import possibilities were 
slight. The present coffee rations, he 
said, would last only until the end of the 
year. The supply of tea would suffice for 
nine months. Cocoa beans would last at 
the present rate of consumption until 
next spring, although reduced rations 
were forecast. Soap rations likewise were 
expected to be lowered. Less than a year’s 
supply of fats was in sight. 


A Recorp HovusinG ProGram was pro- 
jected as a guard against future unem- 
ployment, which so far, however, has not 
been serious. The Riksdag was asked by 
the Government to aid in the launching 
of the most ambitious building construc- 
tion ever attempted in Sweden. Accord- 
ing to Gustav Mdller, Minister of Social 
Welfare, an appropriation of 131,000,000 
kronor to provide, partly guarantees of 
low rate private building loans, and 
partly building money on third mortgages 
from a revolving government fund, would 
assure housing production for almost 
300,000,000 kronor. “The anticipated 
crisis on the labor market which was ex- 
pected last spring did not appear,” said 
Mr. Moller, who signed the Government 
proposition to the Riksdag, “and in view 
of the measures now contemplated, we 
dare to face the future with a certain con- 
fidence.” However, no building aid will 
be given by the government unless there 
is peace on the labor market, with no 
unreasonable union rules, and no profiteer- 
ing or land speculation. Rent in the new 
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buildings must not be higher than those 
in similar houses built before the war. 


SWEDEN BY THE MIDDLE oF JULY was 
representing the interests of ten foreign 
nations abroad, and in Stockholm alone 
more than 10,000 claims and protection 
cases had been settled. The Swedish Gov- 
ernment’s representation of foreign inter- 
ests at that time was divided in the fol- 
lowing manner: Soviet Russia was repre- 
sented in Germany, Finland, Hungary, 
Italy, Rumania, and Slovakia; Germany 
was represented in Egypt, France, the 
French Empire with the exception of 
Morocco and Tangier, and in Greece and 
Iceland; the Netherlands were represent- 
ed in Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, 
Norway, Germany, Rumania, and Hun- 
gary; Denmark, Finland, and Slovakia 
were represented in the Soviet Union; 
Norway was represented in Belgium, 
Denmark, France, the Netherlands, and 
Germany; Iceland was represented in 
Italy and Germany; Hungary was repre- 
sented in the Netherlands East Indies 
and in the British Empire, and, finally, 
Rumania was represented in the British 
Empire. 

Swepen’s Cuttrurat LiFe suffered 
some severe losses in the spring with the 
deaths of Mme. Julia Claussen, John 
Forsell, Carl Grimberg, and K. O. Bon- 
nier. Mme. Claussen, who died on May 1, 
was born in Stockholm in 1879, and for 
many years was even better known to 
Americans than to her own countrymen, 
since she was connected with the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York from 1917 to 
1932—one of the longest careers at this 
famous playhouse. She made her début at 
the Royal Opera in Stockholm in 1903 as 
Amneris in Aida. From 1913 to 1917 she 
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made successful appearances in Chicago, 
Mexico City, London, and Paris, and 
when her brilliant years as one of the 
Metropolitan’s leading altos ended, she 
returned to Stockholm to teach music and 
now and then to be heard in her old parts 
at the Stockholm Opera. She had a 
voice of remarkable warmth and fullness 
and she was also well known as an actress 
of skill and temperament. 

John Forsell, famous Swedish bari- 
tone, for fifteen years head of the Royal 
Opera in Stockholm, died in his home in 
that city on May 30 at an age of 72. He 
made his début in Stockholm in 1896 in 
The Barber of Seville and became a sen- 
sation overnight because of his magnifi- 
cent voice. From 1909 to 1910 he was a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in New York. His many foreign 
concert tours took him to Denmark, Ger- 
many, England, and France. He did 
much to revivify and to popularize the 
Swedish Opera. 

Dr. Carl Grimberg, author and his- 
torian, who died in June, was best 
known for his great work, Svenska folkets 
underbara éden (The Wonderful History 
of the Swedish People) which made 
available and enjoyable in a totally dif- 
ferent way—lively, yet historically cor- 
rect—the story of Sweden, its people, its 
kings, its wars, and its work in peaceful 
endeavor. 

Karl Otto Bonnier, head of the world- 
famous Albert Bonnier publishing house 
in Stockholm, died on May 26. He was 
born in 1856, and from 1886 he was a 
partner in the firm which his father had 
founded. From 1900 he was the sole 
owner thereof. His sons, Tor, Ake, and 
Kaj, have now taken over the large fam- 
ily concern, with ramifications in many 
phases of publication. 
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The Norwegian Legation Enlarged 

The dedication of a new wing at the 
Norwegian Legation in Washington on 
July 22 was made a celebration and a 
reaffirmation of Norway’s will to win. 
Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
in his speech called it “an act of faith.” 
The V for Victory was prominently dis- 
played in the decorations. 

The act of dedication was performed 
by Crown Princess Martha who hoisted 
the Norwegian flag over the new building 
with the wish that it might wave once 
more over a Norway that is free and 
happy. Telegrams of congratulation were 
received from King Haakon and many 
others. 

Minister Morgenstierne, in his speech 
welcoming the guests, told how the 
ground on which the new wing was placed 
had been presented to the Legation some 
years ago by a group of Norwegian 
Americans for a garden. No one at that 
time dreamed it would be necessary to use 
it as a building site, but owing to the in- 
crease of work since the invasion, the staff 
of the Legation had grown from eight to 
forty members. The Minister hoped the 
erection of this building, which in peace 
times would have been nothing remark- 
able, would symbolize Norway’s will to 
victory and faith in the return of her 
freedom. He hoped it would tell the ag- 
gressors themselves that “we defy them.” 

Distinction was added to the occasion 
by the speech of Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles, who took this opportu- 
nity for outlining for the first time his 
ideas of what the peace must bring. 


& 
Appeal for Unity 
Sweden Day in Minneapolis is fast be- 
‘coming an important institution. The 
‘elcbration, held this year on June 29, 
row 60,000 people. The sponsors of 
eden Day generously took the oppor- 
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tunity to invite the participation of their 
Scandinavian kinsmen. The main speaker 
was Elmer Peterson, formerly represen- 
tative of the Associated Press in Stock- 
holm and himself of Swedish descent, 
who in his lectures has been defending 
all the Scandinavian countries against the 
accusations of cowardice thrown against 
them by sensational journalists. 

Another important speaker was Dr. 
Karl Evang, formerly Director of Pub- 
lic Health in Norway. He spoke boldly 
and frankly of the misunderstandings 
that had alienated Norwegians and 
Swedes after the invasion of Norway, 
and pointed out they had been deliber- 
ately fostered by the Nazis who found it 
to their advantage to sow dissension be- 
tween the kindred nations. This, he said, 
must not be allowed to happen. He pro- 
ceeded to tell how the Quisling régime 
had opened the eyes of Swedes to what 
was being done in Norway under German 
rule, and how the loyal resistance of the 
Norwegian people had won the sympathy 


and admiration of the Swedish people. 
At the same time the Norwegians had 
learned better to understand the difficul- 
ties of the Swedish position. He ended 
with a rousing appeal to stand together 
against the common foe. 


2 

The Danish Council in London 

A delegation from the Danish Council 
in London, consisting of Mr. K. G. Anker- 
Petersen, Mr. Erik Hertel, and Captain 
Preben Lembcke, has recently completed 
a tour of the United States and Canada. 
In New York the delegation was enter- 
tained at a luncheon arranged by the 
Danish weekly Nordlyset at Miller’s Res- 
taurant, June 24. 

Mr. Anker-Petersen in his speech gave 
a résumé of what the Danish Council had 
accomplished since it was founded last 
February. The practical contributions in- 
cluded aid to the forces of Great Britain, 
to the British Red Cross, and to the five 
thousand Danish sailors in British ser- 
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vice. Considering the relatively small 
number of Danes in London, the sums 
collected were impressive. But perhaps 
the most important work of the Council 
was to show England where Denmark 
stood in the war against Germany. There 
were many Englishmen, said Mr. Anker- 
Petersen, who thought Denmark had sub- 
mitted more or less willingly to the 
occupation. They did not realize that 
Denmark actually had fought, and that 
further resistance would only have re- 
sulted in a large loss of civilian life with- 
out any compensating advantage. 

So far the Council has worked only in 
Great Britain, but requests for informa- 
tion have been received from many coun- 
tries where Danes live. Organizations are 
being formed in Canada, South America, 
South Africa, Australia, the Dutch East 
Indies, Siam, Hongkong, and Shanghai. 

Consul General Bech in his reply said 
that, inasmuch as the Danes living here 
were usually citizens of the United 
States, and the United States was not yet 
at war, their method of work would have 
to be somewhat different from that of 
Danish citizens living abroad in England 
or British dominions, but there were ways 
in which American citizens of Danish ex- 
traction could help the mother country. 
He mentioned, for instance, that it was 
largely the action of Danish-Americans 
which resulted in the return of part of 
North Slesvig to Denmark after the last 


war. 


£ 


Will Cooperate with London Council 

The National America Denmark Asso- 
ciation at a special meeting in Chicago, 
July 11, decided to cooperate with the 
Danish Council in London. Mr. Erik 
Hertel and Captain Preben Lembcke 
were present and explained the program 
of the Council. A change in the laws of 
the Association was made to allow it to 
aid work in behalf of Denmark carried 
on in the British Empire as well as in 
the United States. A resolution was 
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passed unanimously pledging such aid. 

Furthermore, the Association decided 
to raise a sum for the restoration of Dan 
ish agriculture after the war, and set 
$500,000 as a goal. The president of the 
organization is Mr. John Hansen. Repre- 
sentatives of 116 societies were present 
at the meeting. 

2 


Approve Iceland Occupation 

At the Summer Festival held by Danes 
in Minneapolis a resolution was passed 
that a telegram be sent to President 
Roosevelt expressing approval of the 
occupation of Greenland and Iceland as 
strengthening the ties between the United 
States and Denmark. About 5,000 people 
were present. Approval has been ex- 
pressed also by the Danish-language 
newspapers in this country. 


2 


Scandinavian Day in Des Moines 
Sunday, July 27, the annual Scandi- 
navian American Day was celebrated in 
Des Moines for the eighth consecutive 
time. The main speaker was Governor 
George A. Wilson. 
2 


Prince Carl of Sweden Here 

Prince Carl junior arrived on the West 
Point, July 31, for what is said to be 
merely a business trip. The son of Prince 
Carl and Princess Ingeborg, Prince Carl 
is the brother of Crown Princess Martha, 
who met him in New York, and of the 
late Queen Astrid of Belgium. On his 
way out he had visited his brother-in-law 
King Leopold, but had nothing to say 
about the situation in Belgium except 
that the King was in good health. 


# 
Among the Colleges 


At the Commencement at Augustana 
College last June His Excellency Minis- 


ter Wollmar F. Bostrém was presented 
with the degree of LL.D. 
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Dr. Ernst F. Pihlblad has resigned 
from the presidency of Bethany College 
in Lindsborg Kansas, a position he has 
held for thirty-seven years. During his 
presidency the college has grown and de- 
veloped into one of the leading institu- 
tions of learning in the Middle West, and 
the musical festival known as the Mes- 
siah Week held every spring has won in- 
ternational fame. 

At Upsala College in East Orange an 
additional building near the Old Main 
has been acquired in order to afford great- 
er facilities for the physical and geolog- 
ical sciences, and the library space has 
also been increased. 


2 


Danish Children from Greenland 

Since the occupation of Denmark by 
the Germans, the Danish traffic on Green- 
diverted to the United 
States, and the Greenland ships flying 
their own flag, the Danebrog with two 
harpoons, have often been seen in the 
harbor of New York. 


land has been 


The Julius Thomsen, which arrived 
here July 26, carried an unusual freight, 
namely a group of about a dozen chil- 
dren who are to go to school. In happier 
days Danish officials in Greenland sent 
their children to Denmark for their edu- 
cation. Since this is not possible now, the 
children have been sent to America. They 
have been placed with Danish-speaking 
families where they will feel at home 
while attending American schools. The 
children came in charge of Governor Ak- 
sel Svane and his wife. The arrangements 
for them have been made by the Green- 
land Delegation in New York. 


2 


Mme. Flagstad in Norway 
When Mme. Kirsten Flagstad departed 


last spring for Norway to visit her hus- 


band, Mr. Henry Johansen, her mother 
l'ru Mimi Flagstad, and other members 
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of her family, it was with the understand- 
ing that she was to return this fall and 
fill her American engagements. These in- 
cluded not only her usual roles at the 
Metropolitan, but an extended concert 
tour. 

The pessimists who doubted that the 
famous prima donna would be able to es- 
cape the Nazi clutches have now been 
proved to be right. Mr. Johansen has 
written to cancel all his wife’s engage- 
ments, saying that she will remain in 
Norway for the duration of the war. 


£ 


Educational Films on Sweden 

Educational films on Sweden are now 
available for rental in the United States 
at the Swedish Travel Information Bu- 
reau, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Sound films are provided with explana- 
tory comments in English and musical 
accompaniment; silent films with English 
text. All are in 16 mm. 

The following sound films have been 
announced: Child Welfare in Sweden (1 
reel); Physical Training in Sweden (1 
reel); Swedish Industries (2 reels) ; 
Swedes at Work and Play (2 reels); 
Scenic Sweden—The Land and the Peo- 
ple (2 reels); and Life in Stockholm 
(1 reel). 

Silent films have the following titles: 
Scenic Sweden—The Land and _ the 
People (2 reels) ; Sweden, Land of Sun- 
lit Nights (1 reel, color) ; Life in Stock- 
holm (1 reel); and Swedes at Work and 
Play (2 reels). A series of 16 mm. silent 
films on Sweden released by the Harmon 
Foundation may also be obtained at the 
Travel Bureau. 

The rental charge is 50 cents a reel 
for silent films and 75 cents a reel for 
sound films, plus transportation costs 
both ways. An attractive booklet describ- 
ing these films is distributed free by the 
Swedish Travel Information Bureau. 
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American Fellows 


The last of our American Fellows to 
return home, Dr. Kenneth C. Rule, ar- 
rived in Seattle from Japan on July 7. 
Dr. Rule, who studied physical chemistry 
in Denmark and Sweden, continued his 
research work up to the time of his de- 
parture from Sweden. He was accom- 
panied by his wife, formerly Miss Alice 
Carlsson of Stockholm. 

Mr. Adrian Nathan Daniel, Jr., Fel- 
low to Sweden in 1939-40, was married 
on July 4 to Miss Jytte Kolte Sérensen, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Oskar Alex- 
ander Sérensen of Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Mr. Daniel is now head of the architec- 
tural department of the United States 
Army engineering corps in Washington, 


D.C. 


Scandinavian Fellows 


Dr. Stig Ahlsten, Fellow from Sweden 
for the study of dentistry, returned by 
Clipper on July 11, arriving in Stockholm 
July 2st. 

Mr. Thorhallur Asgeirsson, Honorary 
Fellow from Iceland, who took his bach- 
elor’s degree in economics at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota this summer, will spend 
a further year there in graduate study. 

Mr. Tage Borgkvist, Honorary Fellow 


from Sweden, has taken his master’s de- 
gree at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, and is now employed 
with the Lee Wilson Engineering Com- 
pany in Cleveland. 

Mr. Axel Ekwall, Fellow from Sweden, 
arrived in San Francisco on the Kama- 
kura Maru of the Japanese line on June 
28. Mr. Ekwall is studying the pulp and 
paper industry in the United States and 
Canada. 

Mr. Gunnar Fagrell, Fellow from Swe- 
den, with his wife and four year old 
daughter, arrived in Miami, Florida, on 
April 28, having sailed from Gothenburg 
to Havana by the Swedish freighter 
Tunahulm. Late in June Mr. and Mrs. 
Fagrell motored to the Middle West and 
attended the Swedish Day celebrations 
in Minneapolis. Mr. Fagrell, who is on 
the staff of the social-democratic daily 
Ny Tid, Gothenburg, and is studying 
journalism in this country, addressed the 
Swedish Journalists’ Association in Chi- 
cago and was interviewed by Mr. Valdi- 
mar Bjornson over radio station KSTP 
in Minneapolis. 

Dr. Gésta Franzén, Fellow from Swe- 
den, arrived in San Francisco by way of 
Russia, Manchukuo, and Japan on July 


17. Dr. Franzén, who is assistant profe:- 
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sor at Uppsala University, will study 
education in the United States. 

Mr. Pelle Hammarlund, Fellow from 
Sweden, who took his master’s degree in 
electrical engineering at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology this sum- 
mer, sailed for Bilbao on the Marques de 
Comillas of the Spanish line on July 25. 
Mr. Hammarlund will resume his posi- 
tion with the Asea Company. 

Dr. Erik Holmberg, Fellow from Swe- 
den, arrived in Seattle on the Heian Maru 
of the Japanese line on June 7. Dr. 
Holmberg is studying astronomy at the 
Mount Wilson Observatory, Pasadena, 
California. 

Miss Anna-Greta Hybbinette, Fellow 
from Sweden, took the Clipper to Lisbon 
on July 29 and flew from Lisbon to 
Stockholm. Miss Hybbinette, who studied 
analytical chemistry at various universi- 
ties, will resume her work in the labora- 
tories of the Boliden Mining Company. 

Mr. Hans Linderoth, Honorary Fel- 
low from Sweden, who took his master’s 
degree in industrial organization at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
this summer, has reentered on the quota 
from Canada and is now employed with 
the Norton Company, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr. Petter Aron Lindstrém, Honorary 
Fellow from Sweden, has entered the 
Medical School of the University of 
Rochester. 

Mr. Erik Sand and Mr. Thor Omejer, 
Fellows from Norway, have joined the 
Royal Norwegian Air Force at Camp 
Little Norway, Toronto. 

Mr. Ake Sandler, Honorary Fellow 
from Sweden, left for Sweden by Clipper 
on July 25. Mr. Sandler expects to return 
and continue the study of journalism at 
the University of Southern California in 
the fall. 

Mr. Per Stensland, Fellow from Swe- 
den for the study of education and youth 
problems, arrived in San Francisco on 
the Nitta Maru on June 12. 
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Dr. Anders Wedberg, Fellow from 
Sweden, has been appointed instructor in 
philosophy at Cornell University. 

Mr. P. Erik Wretblad, Fellow from 
Sweden, arrived in San Francisco on the 
Nitta Maru of the Japanese line on June 
12 and is now doing research in powder 
metallurgy at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


New York Chapter 


The Annual Meeting of the New York 
Chapter was held on the evening of June 
2 in the Schofield Library of the Founda- 
tion. Under the energetic leadership of 
the President, Mr. G. Hilmer Lundbeck, 
Jr., the Chapter has had a very success- 
ful season and has greatly increased its 
membership. Reporting on the social 
events of the year, Miss Else S. de Brun, 
Chairman of the Social Committee, re- 
ferred especially to various activities in 
aid of Scandinavian Relief. Miss de 
Brun reported also on the work of the 
American-Scandinavian Women’s Unit 
formed to cooperate with the American 
Red Cross. The Unit has made over 740 
articles during the year. This important 
work will be continued and volunteers are 
welcome at Unit headquarters, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Herman T. 
Asche; Vice Presidents, James Creese, 
Sven Holst-Knudsen, Holger Lundbergh; 
Secretary, Viggo F. E. Rambusch; 
Treasurer, Rolf T. Michelsen; Assistant 
Treasurer, Miss Elin Lindberg; Histor- 
ian, Baroness Alma Dahlerup. 


Chicago Chapter 


At the Annual Meeting of the Chicago 
Chapter on June 3 the new constitution 
was adopted by unanimous vote. Mr. El- 
mer A. Forsberg, Consul for Finland, 
was elected Chairman of the Executive 
Committee; Mr. Arni Helgason, Vice 
Chairman; and Mrs. Helen Nelson Eng- 
lund, Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. Arni 
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Williamson was also added to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Mr. Hugo Anderson 
and Mrs. John Stephan, who is leaving 
Chicago, have resigned, but all the other 
members were re-elected. 

Miss Mildred FitzHenry resigned as 
Director of Activities of the Chicago 
Chapter to be married on July 14 to Mr. 
Paul McClellan Jones of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. For the past two years Miss Fitz- 
Henry has devoted herself wholeheart- 
edly to the welfare of the Chapter and 
of the Fellows and Lecturers of the Foun- 
dation who have visited Chicago. Her 
resignation was accepted with sincere re- 
gret. 

Miss FitzHenry’s duties have been 
taken over by Mrs. Helen Nelson Eng- 
lund, an American of Norwegian descent 
who has been a member of the Founda- 
tion for a number of years. Mrs. Englund 
is a graduate of Smith College and has 
studied also in Vienna and at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Augustana Chapter 


One hundred and thirty members at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Augus- 
tana Chapter, which was held in connec- 
tion with a banquet in honor of Minister 
Wollmar F. Bostrém. The Minister paid 
a tribute to Augustana College and told 
how much he prized the degree that had 
been conferred upon him the day before 
and which he felt attached him perma- 
nently to the institution. 

Dr. Conrad J. Bergendoff, President of 
the College, acted as toastmaster. Speak- 
ers were Dean Arthur Wald of Augustana, 
and Paul M. Angle, Lincoln scholar and 
librarian of the Illinois Historical Li- 
brary. 

The following officers were elected: 
Dean Arthur Wald, president; Mrs. E. C. 
Munson, vice-president; Oscar F. Erick- 
son, secretary and treasurer; Dr. Henri- 


ette C. K. Naeseth, Dr. C. G. Carlfelt, 


and Birger Swenson, membership com- 
mittee. 
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Norwegian Migration to America: The 
American Transition. By Theodore C. 
Blegen, Dean of the Graduate School in 
the University of Minnesota. Illustrated. 
Norwegian-American Historical Association. 
1940. Price $3.50. 


Perhaps the most significant fact about 
the recent development in American historical 
scholarship is the emphasis placed upon the 
study of the different racial groups that have 
gone into the making of America, and their 
contribution to our country. This has broad- 
ened and deepened the scope of American 
history immensely, as it has opened new fields 
for study, the importance of which 
historians have been slow to recognize. 

Much spade work is necessary before it is 
possible to write a definitive history of any 
racial group. The Norwegian-Americans have 
done a great deal to investigate and record 
their own history. In the last decade and a 
half, much of this work has been done either 
by Dean Blegen or under his editorial guid- 
ance. It was therefore fortunate that, when 
the time was ripe for a comprehensive history, 
he was willing to undertake the onerous task. 
He was close enough to the Norwegian de- 
velopment to have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of it, yet, largely through his scholarship 
in other fields, far enough removed from it to 
be free from either partisanship or filial bias. 

The American Transition is the second vol- 
ume of the larger work, Norwegian Migration 
to America. In the first two chapters the au- 
thor gives a stirring picture of the cost of the 
migration in physical hardships and spiritual 
suffering, but he does not permit the reader 
to lose sight of the hope and the courage 
which carried the immigrant through to better 
days. 

The bulk of the book, however, deals with 
the development of Norwegian-American life 
and institutions in the Middle West. There 
the early immigrants came into a sparsely 
settled region which had an abundance of vir- 
gin soil, and which offered the newcomer 
every chance to “grow up with the country.” 
Mr. Blegen emphasizes that the newcomer 
felt that he belonged to this country and it 
to him, so that “he was hardly conscious of 
being an immigrant.” Nostalgic feelings there 
were, but they did not predominate, and, in 
the early days at any rate, the immigrant w! 
felt that he was “a man without a country” 
was the exception, not the rule. Although 
many respects he had a sense of inferiori‘y, 
he was often capable of returning any Yankee 
superciliousness in kind. The reader is made 


even 
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to appreciate that, as the newcomers were de- 
veloping a modus vivendi that would be in 
harmony both with their heritage and with 
the new conditions they faced, they were con- 
scious of the “American transition” which had 
begun even as they set foot in the New World. 
They looked upon it as inevitable and desir- 
able, and conflicts arose only about how rapid 
and how complete this Americanization should 
be. 

Mr. Blegen’s subject lends itself to the 
topical treatment which he has followed. This 
causes some confusion in the chronology, for 
the period of time covered in the discussion 
of the different topics naturally varies a good 
deal. On the other hand, this arrangement en- 
ables the author to present well-rounded pic- 
tures of various phases of pioneer develop- 
ment. The chapters on daily life contain a 
valuable record of little things that might 
soon be forgotten, and the discussion of “Lan- 
guage and the Immigrant Transition” is par- 
ticularly illuminating. The press, with its 
double mission of preserving cultural heritages 
and furthering intelligent Americanization, has 
been given the prominence it deserves. 

The church, which played an even larger 
part in pioneer life, is very properly given 
more attention than any other one institution. 
The beginning and early organization of 
churches are treated rather fully, and the 
excellent discussion of the slavery controversy 
shows the difficulties of the church when it 
became involved in the most burning political 
question of the day. Schools were a matter 
of signal importance to the pioneers, but if it 
had not been for the church, the historian 
would have found little to say about either 
elementary or higher education. Among the 
few minor errors that have crept in the only 
one that need be mentioned is that Lutheran 
Normal School in Sioux Falls is confused with 
the institution at Madison, Minnesota. It 
might seem better to translate Kirketidende 
with Church Tidings rather than Church 
Times, and, although there still exists a little 
paper by that name, Kirketidende was offi- 
cially merged with Lutheraneren in 1917, and 
thus ceased as a separate publication. In spite 
of the comprehensive and accurate discussion 
of the church, it is doubtful whether the casual 
reader is led to appreciate how much the 
church did to mitigate that barrenness of life 
which is almost inevitably a concomitant of 
migration. 

Dr. Blegen has wisely confined himself to 
a factual rather than interpretative handling 
of his subject. The reader may feel that 
depths in pioneer experiences have been left 
unprobed, and, although he realizes the neces- 
sary limitation of space, he is almost certain 
to regret what seem important omissions. But 
the volume is not intended to bring the story 
to its conelusion. A third volume will be 
necessary to complete Dean Blegen’s monu- 
mental work. Even then the story will not be 

ished, for the American transition is still 

ing on. 
Karen Larsen 
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Population, A Problem for Democracy. 
By Gunnar Myrdal. Harvard University 
Press. 1940. Price $2.00 


In 1934 Professor Gunnar Myrdal pub- 
lished, in collaboration with his wife, Alva 
Myrdal, a scientific work of 400 pages, called 
Crisis in the Population Question (Kris i 
Befolkningsfrégan, Stockholm, 1934) which 
became the “book of the year,” and brought 
about a real crisis of public opinion in Swe- 
den. Parliamentary debates took place, and 
an official Commission of investigation into 
the population question was set up. The ma- 
jority of the proposals worked out by the Pop- 
ulation Commission were enacted by the Riks- 
dag of 1937 in a session which was referred to 
as “the mothers’ and babies’ session.” 

The reason why the Myrdal book aroused 
such general interest in all classes of society, 
was the prediction it contained that, unless 
the present downward trend of fertility were 
reversed, the Swedish population would prob- 
ably attain its maximum within the next ten 
years and then start to fall rapidly; a diminu- 
tion by half in one generation was considered 
quite possible. It was the perspective of their 
disappearance as a people, which stirred the 
Swedes so deeply that all political parties 
agreed to rather far-reaching measures de- 
signed to stem the tide. 

In Population is reproduced, in slightly 
rearranged form, the content of four lec- 
tures which Gunnar Myrdal delivered at Har- 
vard University in 1938 under the Godkin 
Foundation. The author uses Sweden as a 
“case study” with side-lights on American 
conditions, and points out that the popula- 
tion problem is roughly the same throughout 
the entire industrialized Western civilization. 
He predicts that within the next few dec- 
ades it will dominate all social life in 
Europe; in America this may occur somewhat 
later. In his opinion it is hopeless to strive for 
a progressive population in any of the coun- 
tries belonging to Western civilization; the 
goal should therefore be the maintenance 
of a stationary population. To attain that aim, 
each normal (non-sterile) family should have 
four children. The decline in birth rates is 
closely related to the industrialization and 
urbanization of economic life which have 
brought with them a continuous increase in 
the cost of supporting and educating chil- 
dren. The age groups to be supported by the 
population as a whole are the old, as well 
as the children; but whereas society takes 
over more and more the responsibility for the 
security of the aged, the entire burden of 
bringing up children falls on the individual 
family. The population policy sponsored by 
Gunnar Myrdal, and partly applied in Swe- 
den, tends to transfer a large part of the 
economic burden of bringing up children from 
the individual family to society as a whole; 
the cost to be distributed among the citizens 
in proportion to their ability to pay taxes, 
not according to the number of their chil- 
dren. The author points out that the accept- 
ance of such a “revolutionary” policy is pos- 
sible only if the individual citizen is capable 
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of identifying himself psychologically with 
the nation as a whole. 

In a_ fascinating chapter he analyzes 
“people’s opinions,” based on newspaper clip- 
pings, pamphlets and periodicals, as well as 
thousands of private letters received from 
Swedish citizens during the three years of 
the population debate. It is particularly in- 
teresting to note people’s reactions as seen 
against their political backgrounds. The new 
population policy runs counter to social class 
conceptions, and has a tendency to split up 
ideological groupings; its effect on Swedish 
political life was to promote more radical 
ways of thinking. Feminists also were at- 
tracted by this policy which emphasized mar- 
ried women’s right to work and have children. 
The Swedish population Commission was fur- 
ther in favor of rational and effective birth 
control and sexual education; its policy was 
based on the principle of voluntary parent- 
hood, Gunnar Myrdal admits that the deepest 
dilemma of the promoters of this policy is 
the necessity to uphold the demands for cul- 
tural and hygienic standards which for the 
masses of the population are incompatible 
with a normal family size of four children, 
and which therefore create motives for birth 
control. In reply to the question to what ex- 
tent people’s opinions in these matters lead 
to practical action, i.e. what the practical 
effects of the Swedish crisis of opinion are, 
if any, the author states that the Swedish ex- 
ample does not definitely point toward de- 
featism, but that it is too early to draw 
definite conclusions. 

Gunnar Myrdal’s valuable survey of the 
intricate population problem is very stimulat- 
ing reading; it gives the essence of years of 
thought, scientific study, and practical ex- 
perience in a simple and delightful form. One 
of the author’s many advantages is that he 
is not only a scholar studying the causes and 
effects of economic and social phenomena, but 
a social engineer as well, eager to test his 
theories in practice and to fight for them. 
Myrdal himself is not too optimistic, however, 
as regards the success of the Swedish popu- 
lation policy. It seems, indeed, very doubtful 
whether the economic facilities conceived to 
promote increased fertility will be effective, 
unless they are accompanied by a deeper 
ideological crisis than that which took place 
in Sweden in 1934-37; a crisis which will 
change the values by which human beings 
live, and lead to a less materialistic and ego- 
centric way of life, a simpler, more direct 
and natural attitude toward one’s fellow crea- 
tures, less individualistic fastidiousness, and 
more emphasis on human solidarity and inter- 
dependence. There are signs indicating that a 
new conception, along the above lines, of what 
is essential in our existence is growing up e.g. 
in England today. It may well give life a new 
meaning—and perhaps solve the population 
problem. 
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Social and Economic Aspects of Swedish 
Population Movements 1750-1933. By Dor- 
othy Swaine Thomas. Macmillan. 1941. Price 
$6.00 


Dorothy Swaine Thomas’ comprehensive 
study of the interrelationships between the 
population changes in Sweden from 1750 to 
1933 and of the social and economic develop- 
ments in that country, is the first of a series 
of three volumes the preparation of which 
has been made possible by Swedish and 
American cooperation. The work has been 
financed by the Rockefeller Foundation 
through grants to the Institute for Social 
Sciences of Stockholm University, and by the 
Institute of Human Relations of Yale Uni- 
versity. The interest in Swedish population 
data is justified by the exceptional position 
occupied by that country. Sweden’s system of 
population accounting, which originated in 
the seventeenth century, provides records of 
the demographic history of the Swedish people 
more complete and reliable, and covering a 
longer period of time than those of any other 
country in the world. 

During the 184 years which are the object 
of the study, Sweden’s population increased 
from about two millions to six and one-quar- 
ter millions. Agriculture continued to absorb 
practically the whole population increase till 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when a 
period of extensive and rapid industrialization 
set in. The industrial revolution in Sweden is 
traced in relation to population changes within 
the country, and emigration beyond its borders. 
The great waves of emigration to America 
coincided with the expansion of Sweden’s in- 
dustry; in the 1880s, when emigration reached 
its peak, Sweden lost yearly more than three- 
fifths of its gains from natural population 
increase. 

The author has analyzed the complicated 
interrelations between external and internal 
migration, and business cycles. The era of 
emigration to America ended in the early 
years of the twentieth century, and since then 
the internal migration—mainly from agricul- 
tural to industrial areas—dominates the pat- 
tern of population movements in Sweden. 

The steady upward population trend, dur- 
ing the entire period covered by Mrs. Thomas’ 
study, was not due to continuously rising 
birth rates; the first turn in the birth rate 
which occurred in the 1870s coincided with a 
period of falling death rates, and only after 
the first decade of the twentieth century did 
the further decrease in mortality fail to keep 
pace with the falling birth rate. The latest 
phase is characterized by a rapid decline in 
birth and fertility rates and the disappearance 
of cyclical variations in these data. 

in order to determine with precision the 
magnitude and direction of Swedish internal 
migration under the impact of industrializa- 
tion, the approximately 2,500 Swedish com- 
munities have been classified in relatively 
homogeneous classes, ranging from purely 
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agricultural through intermediate types to 
urban aggregates of various functions and 
sizes. Internal migration has further been 
placed in its proper perspective through re- 
lating it to external migration and the balance 
of births and deaths. 

In spite of the scientific character of So- 
cial and Economic Aspects of Swedish Popu- 


lation Movements, it is easy and interesting 
reading for the “lay” person too. The numer- 
ous graphs and tables in the text, as well as 
the basic data published as appendices, fur- 
nish a rich material for further scientific 
studies of this complex and fascinating sub 
ject. 

E. K. L 
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